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EXPANSION—An almost imper- 
ceptible effort of the hands parts 
the contents at the desired tariff. 
The drawer front tilts forward and 
the follower tilts backward simul- 
taneously, exposing the contents to 
view and leaving a 9-inch “V" 

shaped opening thet permits the 
easy removal and filing of tariffs. 


& 
COMPRESSION — <Jasinetie 


drawer returns the drawer 

and the follower to their vertical 
positions, compressing the tariffs 
tightly and protecting them from 
damage. 
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Tip” 


If you're using Auto- 
matic Tariff Files, you 
know exactly what “‘finger- 
tip” tariffs are. For Auto- 
* matic filing puts the 
right tariff actually at 
your finger tips. 
Finger-tip opening of 
drawers, finger-tip 
location of tariffs and 
finger-tip closing are 
what Automatic files provide. 
With a motion as easy as 
beckoning, you open the 
proper drawer. The Auto- 
matic Expansion feature, 
which makes the entire 
front of each tariff visible in 
quick succession, enables you 
to instantly locate the infor- 
mation you seek. Then you 
fairly wave the drawer shut, 
so easily and freely does it 
roll. 


Alll this means time saving 
and labor saving—to a de- 
gree possible only with 
Automatic Tariff Files. 

If you are not familiar with” 


Automatic Tariff Files, just 
drop a post card request and 
we'll mail you an illustrated 
bulletin describing them. 


AUTOMATIC 
FILE AND INDEX COMPANY 


111 N. Canal Street 
CHICAGO 
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that roaring BRITISH LION 


MAKE HIM Why fight against the tremendous 

PURR! odds of high tariff and the “Buy 
British” movement? Follow the lead of scores of alert 
American and European exporters—establish a factory in- 
Great Britain. 


Gain the advantage of a ‘Made in England” label. Be 
on the profit side of tariff walls. Stop worrying about the 
difference in monetary standards. Prices quoted in Pound 
Sterling to other parts of the British Empire encourage more 


business than when quoted in dollars. 


Factories on the L.M.S. right-of-way are available at amaz- 
ingly low cost. Our files contain a complete listing along 
with floor plans and photographs. We believe we can prove 
to you—as we have to so many others—that manufacturing 


in England is a profitable venture. 


At least it is an idea worth investigation. Your request for 


particulars will be held in strict con- 


fidence; entails no obligation. Just i IM Ss 


write or phone. GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
[LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION] 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City 












|The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle —Air— Material Handling and Distribution 


olume L 


Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must p themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE HIGHER CULTURE 


RAFFIC men and others who have not had the bene- 

fit of “higher education” need not feel entirely hum- 
ble in consequence; in some respects, at least, the activi- 
ties of college men and mere “butter and egg” men are 
the same—as witness the following news dispatch from 
Columbia, Mo. : 


Missouri University’s official weekly newspaper proposed 
an ironic toast today to the school’s “drunken alumni.” 

Under the title, “An Ideal Crumbles,” the paper said the 
homecoming celebration, held in conjunction with the annual 
Missouri-Kansas football game, did not serve its purpose of 
providing a reunion for old college friends. 

A toast to hundreds of returning alumni, bottle laden, 
staggering, insensible to the real meaning of home-coming,” 
the editorial stated. 

“A toast to drunken mobs in campus restaurants, destroy- 
ing Property, insulting every creed of gentlemen. 

A health to alumni who so love their Alma Mater that 
they reel about the town and campus for two days, that they 
onal to the school nothing but unfavorable publicity and 

“A toast . . . to the bootleggers, who, with the hotel keep- 
ers and their many storied saloons, are the only ones who 
Profit from home-coming.” 


With the alteration of a word or two here and there, 
that college editorial might very well fit some of the 
transportation meetings held over the country—occasions 
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when the drunken antics of the twenty per cent or so 
minority cast discredit on the purpose of the gatherings 
and annoy and disgust those who have come with serious 
intentions. We might add that the hoodlumism com- 
plained of is even more inappropriate at the kind of 
gatherings we have in mind than at football games and 
college “homecomings,” for the latter, even though they 
are supposed to be decent and respectable, are, neverthe- 
less, occasions where jollity and merriment rule, whereas 
traffic and transportation meetings are supposed to be 
held for business reasons, and those who attend are usu- 
ally on expense accounts, on the theory that attendance 
will do them and their employers some good. The lesson 
is—be he ever so well educated, a hoodlum is a hoodlum. 


RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 

E are now able to inform Traffic Bulletin subscrib- 

ers that the proposed plan of the Southern Freight 
Association to sell its dockets to those desiring them con- 
templates discontinuation of those dockets as now pub- 
lished in The Bulletin. Mr. Tilford, chairman of the South- 
ern Freight Association, says no decision has yet been 
reached as a result of his questionnaire sent to shippers, 
but that, if the new plan is adopted, he will discontinue 
paying for the publication of his dockets in The Bulletin, 
though he would have no objection to our publishing them 
free. We explained in this column last week the situation 
in this respect. We shall discontinue publication of the 
dockets if the Southern Freight Association discontinues 
paying its share of the cost of publication. Shippers who 
now subscribe for The Bulletin will have to take this into 
consideration in making up their minds which service 
they prefer. 


HIGHWAYS—PUBLIC VERSUS COMMERCE 
E have previously pointed out in these columns a 
situation that may give pause to the automobile 
manufacturing interests in their opposition to regula- 
tion of motor transport and further payment by it for 
the use of the highways, to put it on a fair competitive 
basis with rail transport. 


That is the growing opposi- 
tion of private motorists to the increasing use of 
highway by commercial vehicles, to their own annoyance 


and discomfort. Of course, it is not proper that the auto- 
mobile manufacturer should have the place in the picture 
he seeks and has been permitted to occupy; he is not en- 

eee 
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In Great Cities— 





Inland or Universal Freight Terminals, not served by 
Rail, are operated for the convenience of Shippers 








IN St. LOUIS 


The Illinois Terminal System has provided this 


“INLAND” TERMINAL F 





with underground rail facilities m 
RAILROAD One Handling—One Agency 
teed TEM A Great Warehouse and Freight Terminal in the Very : 





Heart of a Great City 
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gaged in motor transport any more than the manufac- 
il 


turer_of railroad cars or equipment i is engaged in rai 
fransport; but he has, nevertheless, been pretty largely 
the spokesman for motor transportation. We have said 
that he might have to change his public attitude some- 
what, for the time might come when for it to be known 
that the maker of a certain car was an advocate of com- 
paratively free use of the highways for commercial ve- 
hicles might make him and his car unpopular with the 
public. 

That the automobile (not the motor transport) in- 
terests are coming to realize that phase of the situation 
is indicated by a circular put out by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, quoting (evidently with 
approval) an article written by Harold G. Hoffman, com- 
missioner of motor vehicles in New Jersey, on the sub- 
ject of the “rights of commercial vehicles on public high- 
ways.” He deals with the matter we have had in mind— 
the resentment of the automobile-driving public against 
the inconvenience caused it by the commercial motor 
vehicle. 

“The commercial motor vehicle,” says he, “is doing 
a tremendous job in this country and doing it efficiently 
and faithfully. Its regulation is worthy of the most care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration, not only on the part 
of officials, but also on the part of the man or woman who 
drives an automobile for comfort, convenience, or relaxa- 
tion. No small part of the job is to endeavor to bring 
into a common ground of understanding two groups such 
as the private motor-car owner and the commercial vye- 
hicle operator. 
nana 












“For the most part, they are using the same road for 
totally different purposes. With the one it is business; 
with the other, usually pleasure. Their vehicles are vastly 
dissimilar. Their whole psychologic outlook is at vari- 
ance, or seems to be at variance. 


“The private driver must realize that the truck or 
bus operator is using the road to keep the wheels of com- 
merce moving. He and others are earning a livelihood 
by this mode of quick and fluid transportation. 

“It is unfair to ignore the fact that the commercial 
vehicle operator has paid substantially for the construc- 
tion of the roads and for their maintenance. The com- 
mercial operator’s share has been relatively the greater; 
and, when one considers the heavy burden the private car 
owner is bearing, the force of that statement is given 
emphasis. 


“The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


has computed, after careful study, that, while the com. 
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bulk of his vehicle to ‘bull’ his way through traffic, to 
crowd motorists off the road, and to ‘hog’ the highway, 
the result has been a serious cleavage and one that has 
resulted in widespread highway inefficiency. The tactics 
of both groups have resulted in irritating and costly de- 
lays. Neither private car owners nor commercial opera- 
tors have been able to get the full value out of our mod- 
ern highways because they have not permitted each other 
to do so. 

“In many quarters there are substantial indications 
of improvement. Fleet operators have been markedly suc- 
cessful in impressing on their drivers the need for a more 
public-spirited frame of mind. They have taught the 
need for keeping well over to the right-hand side of the 
road and of heeding the horn of a motorist desiring to 
pass. 

“As a result of this type of educational work, which 
has included the signing of pledges by the operators, 
there has been a noticeable change for the better on the 
part of truck and bus drivers. From the safety stand- 
point, incidentally, it is interesting to note that, accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council’s own statistics, the 
record of the commercial operators of the nation is far 
better than that for individual motorists. 

“The improvement in the attitude of the commercial 
vehicle operators has not been fully paralleled by motor- 
ists generally. There remains considerable resentment 
on the part of individual drivers that trucks or busses a are 
allowed on the road at all. Frequently there may be some 
possible cause fOr” Stich resentment—such as excessive 
speed or bulk. 

“There is much room, however, for greater coopera- 
tion of the motorist group generally. A change in outlook 
would help. Motorists should begin from the premise 
that the truck and bus is fully entitled to use of the 
road; remember that greater bulk are obvious essentials ; 
and endeavor to drive so that all users may profit by the 
modern advantages the road affords. 

“The motorist generally regards the truck and bus 
operator as an interloper. For the most part he harbors 
a smouldering—and sometimes justifiable—resentment. 
He has little knowledge, however, of the tremendous 
amount of regulation to which the commercial operator 
and the commercial vehicle is subject and to how many 
restrictions in the interest of safety and highway effi- 
ciency. 

“From this regulation, though he may not realize it, 
the private car owner profits most substantially. * * * 


“In some instances the, perhaps, natural public re- 


§ercial vehicle comprises only from 11 to 12 12 percent of sentment against heavy high-speed trucks and busses has 


the total traffic, its share of the tax burden is 26 per 
cent. The volume of special taxes against the commer- 
cial vehicle is about $290,000,000 as compared to $1,000,- 
000,000 for the private vehicle. There are in this coun- 
try about 4,000,000 trucks and busses; about 23,000,000 
passenger cars. 

“When the commercial operator indulges the unde- 
hiable disposition sometimes to make use of the greater 





been turned into discriminatory action for the benefit of 
special interests. Some recent actions in the states have 
been grossly unfair to commercial vehicle operators. 
“This phase of commercial vehicle regulation is 
broad. Instances show the amount of regulation with 
which commercial vehicles are being hedged, and em- 
phasize that, contrary to the average motorist’s view, 
much is being done to protect both highways and the 
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rights and privileges of private car owners as well as 
other interests. * * * 

“The importance of this whole problem of commercial 
vehicle regulation and of the relationship of commercial 
vehicle operators to motor traffic generally, is bound to 
increase right along. The automotive commercial vehicle 
offers a type of transportation all its own. It has its 
specialized field which it will serve on a broadening and 
increasingly efficient scale. 


“With its growth has come new responsibilities, and 
in the future these responsibilities will be enhanced 
rather than diminished. At the same time, the state and 
the owner of the private automobile both must face ad- 
ditional responsibilities in their own relationships to the 
widening field of service of the commercial vehicle. 


“The state’s responsibility is to set up sound and 
reasonable regulations to meet the new conditions; regu- 
lations which will safeguard the public generally and 
which at the same time will not prove harshly and un- 
fairly restrictive and discriminatory. This is a deep re- 
sponsibility and one which certainly has not been en- 
tirely met so far. 


“The sphere of usefulness of the commercial vehicle 
is large. It should not be the prey of undue discrimina- 
tion against it. It should be allowed to develop freely and 
healthily. Yet as a state commissioner of motor vehicles 
I naturally realize that, because of their great bulk, be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions of many sorts under 
which they operate trucks and busses should be subject 
to specific and well-enforced regulations. 


“There should be rigid license requirements, permit- 
ting only thoroughly capable and efficient men to operate 
these vehicles. We are on the right path in this connec- 
tion because the safety record of commercial vehicle op- 
erators is materially better than that of private car op- 
erators. 


“Another element in this situation is the fact that 
it is to the interest of the owner of commercial vehicles 
to employ only men who have established good records. 
It is costly business all around to entrust an expensive 
vehicle to a careless and reckless driver. 

“It is logical that commercial vehicles should be 
subject to regular and rigid inspection ; perhaps over and 
above that accorded to privately-owned passenger cars. 
This inspection should cover brakes and all equipment 
pertaining to the safe operation of the vehicle. 

“All of these suggestions are, in the final analysis, 
quite as much in the interest of the commercial vehicle 
operator as they are to the interest of the public. All 
benefit from the additional safeguards.” 

Commissioner Lee also dealt interestingly with this 
phase of the subject of motor vehicle transport—as, in- 
deed, he did with the entire subject—in his address be- 
fore the convention of the N. A. R. U. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, of course, 
can do nothing with respect to equalization of regula- 
tion, except to recommend— it can only enforce the laws 
given it to enforce—but it is gratifying to see individual 
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members of this body taking broad and statesmanlike 
views of the transportation problem. 


WILLARD ON RAILROAD FUTURE 


The long distance telephone as an element Operating t, 
reduce passenger travel was recognized by Daniel Willa 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, in a statement made by hin 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders of that company oy 
Nov. 21. 

“There is one other element which has operated to reduc 
passenger travel,” said Mr. Willard, “and that is the steady 
improvement and increasing use of the long distance telephone 
Many now take advantage of telephone facilities to trangag 
business where formerly a journey by rail was considere 
necessary.” 

That declaration followed a statement to the effect that the 
gross earnings of the company this year would be approxi. 
mately $127,000,000, as compared with $264,998,143 in 1929 ang 
an average for the ten years preceding 1932 of $247,490,789, 
due principally, he said, to the unprecedented decline in bugj. 
ness in the last four years. When he had enumerated the 
generally recognized competitive factors that had resulted ip 
some loss, he added the long distance telephone. The company, 
he said, was experimenting with the operation of passenger 
busses in an effort to regain passenger traffic in addition to 
improved coaches, including air-conditioning. As to the latter, 
he said the results, so far as obtained, fully justified the ing. 
dental expenditure. 

“Our study of the (passenger travel) problem,” he said, 
“leads to the conclusion that a considerable portion of the 
short-distance passenger travel which formerly made use of 
the Baltimore & Ohio service has probably been permanently 
lost, but there seems to be good reason to believe that with 
improved equipment, satisfactory schedules and higher stand. 
ards of service, long-distance travel will remain with the rail. 
roads and will increase.” 

His idea was that any distance in excess of 100 miles 
afforded a promising field for railroad solicitation. Possibly, 
he added, the limit might be fixed at a lower figure. 

Not more than one-fifth of the total loss of traffic by the 
railroads, amounting roughly to 50 per cent, Mr. Willard thought 
could be attributed to the motor truck competition, the re 
mainder, in his estimation being attributable to the falling off 
in business “which, presumably, will return in large part with 
business recovery.” 

“While I have no desire to minimize the effect of motor 
truck competition,” said Mr. Willard, “it would be a mistake 
to assume, as sometimes seems to be done, that the motor 
truck is the chief cause of the present unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the railroads. It is a contributing cause, of course, 
but not the chief cause.” 

Answering the criticism he said that was sometimes made 
because railroad management did not promptly enter the field 
of motor truck competition, Mr. Willard said it did not seem 
clear to him that the railroads would be justified in making 
large investments for the purpose of developing other trans- 
portation agencies to compete with their plant. Rather, he 
said, they should seek to strengthen their position as carriers 
by rail. No agency, he said, actual or potential, other than the 
railroads, had yet appeared that could take on and carry the 
burden of the great commerce carried by the railroads. 

Mr. Willard said that after the things had been done that 
were required to give the railroads equality of opportunity in 
the competition for business he had no fear concerning their 
future successful operation. He said he did not wish to min- 
mize the difficulties to be overcome but simply to urge that the 
problem before them was not insoluble. Of course, he said, if 
it was assumed that for a long and indefinite time, perhaps 
forever, the business of the United States was going to con- 
tinue on a basis of about 50 per cent of what had been recog: 
nized as normal in the past, then it necessarily followed that 
the country had too many railroads, too large an investment 
in them, too many steel mills, too many automobile factories, 
too many of all kinds of industrial undertakings and that a 
general liquidation would seem to be indicated. 

Speaking of consolidation plans, Mr. Willard expressed the 
belief that when the combination of railroads had been worked 
out, the Baltimore & Ohio would be able, from the rates pre 
vailing in the region it served, to obtain its proportionate share 
of the traffic available and to earn a reasonable return upon the 
value of its properties. 

In conclusion he said no one could be more conscious that 
he of the difficulties confronting the Baltimore & Ohio but he 
said he did not wish to be understood, however, as feeling i 
any sense pessimistic regarding the future “unless we have 
actually entered a period of permanent depression, not only for 
the railroads, but for all other business as well, and this col- 
clusion I am wholly unable to accept.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





“Our task is not to proceed in reverse. 
It is, rather, one of adjusting ourselves 
to those new conditions of which the road 
and vehicle are;a part.” 

Thus spake Roy D. Chapin, Secretary 
of Commerce, to the members of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, at their meet- 
ing in Washington. He was commenting on the sigh he said 
one heard, in these turbulent times, “for the good old days.” 
He wondered, he said, how far that wish would apply if it car- 
ried with it an obligation to return to the mud-bound roads of 
just twenty-five years ago. He recalled that, within that period, 
he drove the first automobile that ever traveled under its own 
power from Detroit to New York City. 

“It took me seven days and innumerable spare parts to do 
it,” said the man who was among the first to obey the mandate, 
“get out and get under.” 

It was inconceivable to him that, because the financial 
apple cart had been upset, there was any sense in talking about 
going back to the “good old days,” with their sharp distinction 
between the country and the city,. with each class definitely 
confined within its area on account of the difficulties of trans- 
portation. 

“If we have suffered in the last three years,” continued the 
secretary, “we still have lost none of the benefits which scienec 
and engineering genius have given us. Our standards of living 
today are far beyond those of a century ago. Those of a brief 
span forward will be even higher.” 


This Not a 
Crawfish Land, 
in Chapin’s View 





Whether it is pleasant or otherwise, 
the fact, it is believed, is that the com- 
ing of the truck is giving the siate- 


Commissions Félatively more weight in 
the making of fre git Tate adjustaieils 


Advent of Truck 
Increasing Power of 
State Commissions 


than at any other time since Congress, 


the Commission._and. the-courte clapped the thirteenth ‘section 


on them. The lifting of its order by the Commission in No. 
75135, part 10, Texas, intrastate freight rates (elsewhere in this 
issue) is in point. The Texas commission, in the first instance, 
disregarded the federal body’s authorization of emergency 
charges. Then, when the federal body, at the behest of the 
Texas lines, found that the refusal of the Texas commission to 
authorize the imposition of the surcharges resulted in unjust 
discrimination and ordered the removal thereof, the Texas body 
bowed its head and authorized all the Texas lines to impose the 
emergency charges on less-than-carload traffic. 

If it had the power to impose the surcharges on transpor- 
tation by trucks, the Texas body refrained from so doing, much 
to the distress of the rail lines not provided with rail-transport 
adjuncts. The non-equipped lines, seemingly, did not realize, 
when they asked for a thirteenth section order, that, thereby, 
they invited the Commission, in certain less-than-carload traffic, 
to cut their throats. But they found it out in time to cry for 
relief. They wanted it by November 15. The Commission, 
however, did not get around to affording them relief until Nov. 
21, six days after the non-equipped lines were placed at the 
disadvantage about which they cried to the Commission. 

Recently, the Commission authorized the Union Pacific and 
the carriers parties to Boyd’s tariffs to make class rates over 
rail routes in Missouri, enabling them to compete, on less-than- 
carload traffic, with rail-truck class rates prescribed by the 
Kansas commission on the other side of the Missouri River. 
(See Traffic World, Oct. 1, p. 630, and Oct. 29, p. 820.) It is 
true that the Kansas commission cannot prescribe rates for the 
railroads th aerar body cannot kill if it thinks 

th sec 


Violation of the thirteenth se lee But Th can it Can presc: the, tales, 
applicable over either rail or truck routes, that the railroads 


‘anniot™ afford t6 fgnore. That is where the state commission 
is regaining p n a way the federal body cannot control 


unless and until Congress gives it control over rates by trucks 
in as complete fashion as over rates by railroads. It would be 
of no value to the Kansas lines to be told, in a thirteenth sec- 
tion order, to bring their less-than-carload rates up to the in- 
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terstate level, so long as the Kansas commission held in effect 
truck rates which the Kansas railroads had to meet if they 
wanted to stay in the business along the imaginary line be- 
tween Kansas and Missouri. 





When President Hoover placed Justice 
Cardozo on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, many said he had 
selected one of the learned men of the 
country. His opinion in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford (elsewhere in this issue) will tend to 
confirm, in the minds even of those who had no recollection of 
ever having heard of him before his appointment, the estimate 
of those who said he was learned. 

Of course, every student of the law, in his youth, had to 
read something about Domesday Book, the first listing of land 
titles in England of which anything is known, made twenty 
years after William of Normandy had made a considerable com- 
motion in titles in that then almost wholly Anglo and Saxon 
speaking land, for the bringing about of some repose in land 
titles. But not every member of the bar is medievalist enough 
to use the expression so aptly in connection with a valuation 
case and then go on to say that, if mandamus was to be used 
to dispel every doubt about the extent and form of valuation, 
“the achievement of the ends of Congress, already long de- 
ferred, will be put off till the Greek kalends.” And not every 
member of the bar is enough of a classicist to recall readily 
that only the Romans, not the Greeks, called the beginning of 
the month the kalends or calends. 

Historians will cértify that it is more certain that the 
Greeks never had kalends than that St. Patrick drove snakes 
out of Ireland and that to “put off till the Greek kalends” means 
to put off forever. 


Justice Cardozo, 
Medievalist 
and Classicist 





The defeat and death of Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones brought sorrow to the older 
generation of Washingtonians. They may 
have disagreed with Senator Jones—espe- 
cially as to his idea that prohibition might 
be made workable by imposing a sentence 
of five years of first term liquor offenders and ten years for 
subsequent convinctions—but they liked him, nevertheless. 
Obviously, the people of Washington state also liked him, since 
they sent him to Congress at every election at which he was 
a candidate from 1899 onward until this last one. Then he 
fell a victim to the resentment against his party. 

When Wesley Jones came to Congress there was a con- 
fusion of Joneses because of the presence in the House, from 
1897 to 1899, of William Carey Jones. To separate them, the 
folks referred to the later comer, the senator who has just 
died, as “Yakima” Jones, after the town in which he lived. 
The other, William Carey Jones, they called “Wheat Chart,” 
because that was the best use they could make of his initials. 
“Wheat Chart” was elected as a silver Republican the year 
in which Bryan made his sensational campaign on the free 
silver issue. 

Bryan, it will be remembered, linked wheat and silver as 
inseperable twins. “Wheat Chart” had great tables to show 
that, when silver went down, wheat did a nose dive, and, when 
silver tried to emulate a bird, wheat did likewise. The silver 
Republican lasted only one term while Wesley Livsey Jones 
continued five terms in the House and then went to the Senate, 
continuing there until his defeat at the last election. That 
defeat, it is believed, hastened his death. His health was im- 
paired when he went into the campaign. He made a stout 
campaign and, it is thought, weakened his heart greatly. 


Washington and 
Its Two Joneses 





The celebration of the second centen- 
nial of the birth of the first president came 
to an end on Thanksgiving Day. So Sol 


Washington May Bloom, associate director of the celebration, 


Rest Again may cease from troubling and the spirit of 
the immortal leader of the continentals be 
at rest. All that remains to be done is to send out the statistics 


showing the number of pictures of the best known American 
that were distributed, the number of stamps issued, the number 
of programs given in this country and abroad by reason of the 
urgings of the organization that was set up by the money 
Congress appropriated to make sure that Washington would 
not be forgotten. 

The figures were collected some time ago and made avail- 
able for publication in the newspapers, but the books in which 
they are to be preserved are not yet off the press. However, 
they will come in due time. The books will show that foreign 
countries, without invitation from this government, held cele- 
brations in honor of Washington and that, in many foreign 
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places, streets were named in honor of the man whose name, 
otherwise, the advertising matter of the bicentennial seemed 
to imply, might be forgotten. 

It may not have been “ballyhoo” that was poured out about 
the first president with the money Congress appropriated, but 
it seemed to many, when they saw Washington’s picture on 
automobile tire covers, alongside bathing beauties, that Wash- 
ington was being treated somewhat like a Coney Island freak. 

Some new fact, of materiality, about Washington may have 
been unearthed in the course of the celebration. If Albert 
Bushnell Hart will certify that one new fact was disclosed, 
some who did not like the way the celebration was handled, 
because it was not dignified, will be able to forget the Coney 
Island character of some of it. 





Making way for a new bus ter- 
minal, the auctioneer this week began 
selling the furniture of what was once 
known as The Indian Queen Hotel but 
later, when rebuilt with a white marble 
face, as the Metropolitan Hotel, or 
“Meetropolitan” Hotel, as Senator McEnery, of Louisiana, one 
of its noted guests, used to pronounce the name. 

The old hotel is being displaced as part of the huge public 
building program being carried out in Washington, a union 
bus terminal being part of the scheme. 

“Believe it or not, Abraham Lincoln once slept in this 
hotel,” said a card board sign above the old mahogany bar 
that had been cut into to make room for a steam table when 
it was once thought that a quick lunch room would be profit- 
able on the site of the rendezvous of “before the war” (Civil 
War) notables. That advertisement of Lincoln was tacked 
above another placard setting forth “Specials for Today.” The 
Lincoln bed was sold in the auction. 

How long “before the war” the hotel, before which swung 
a large sign bearing the painted image of Pocahontas, done in 
the best sign-painter manner, the hotel was famous, May be 
imagined from the fact that Tyler, running-mate of “old Tip- 
pecanoe,” the “Tyler, too” of the campaign of 1840, was sworn 
in as President of the United States in 1841, immediately after 
the death of President Harrison. Sam Houston, the Texan, was 
also numbered among its guests. Anson Burlingame, President 
Lincoln’s minister to China and later the representative of 
China in this and other countries, was long a resident of the 
old hotel_—A. E. H. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In a report in Finance No. 3808, Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Rail- 
road Co. excess income, the Commission, by division 1, has found 
that the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf, during the period Sept. 1, 1920, 
to Dec. 31, 1925, was under the common control and management 
and operated as a part of the Atlantic Coast Line system within 
the meaning of section 15a of the interstate commerce act, and 
that therefore the value of the Live Oak’s property and its net 
railway operating income would be taken into account in the 
determination of excess net railway operating income of the 
Atlantic Coast Line system for purposes of recapture under sec- 
tion 15a. 

The tentative report and order of May 22, 1931, in this pro- 
ceeding, requiring the Live Oak to pay excess income of $93,- 
585.19 to the Commission, have been vacated and set aside. 

After the issuance of the tentative report, the Live Oak filed 
a motion alleging that during the period under consideration it 
was one of a group of carriers comprising the Atlantic Coast 
Line system. The recapture provisions of section 15a provide that 
the value of the railway property and the net railway operating 
income of a group of carriers, which the Commission finds are 
under common control and management and are operated as a 
single system, shall be computed for the system as a wholé ir- 
respective of the separate ownership and accounting returns of 
the various parts of such system. 

The Commission said it had occasion to construe this provi- 
sion of the statute in Excess Income of St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. 
Co., 124 I. C. C., and there at page 10, expressed itself as follows: 


The Indian Queen 
Goes to Her Happy 
Hunting Ground 


It is apparent from the quoted portion of paragraph (6) of section 
15a that a system of railroads to come within the provisions of the act 
must be “a group of carriers which the commission finds are under 
common control and management and are operated as a single sys- 
tem.”’ The three conditions must be existent at once: (1) Common 
control; (2) common management; and (3) operation as a system. 
* * * There must be a unity of purpose in the control, management, 
and operation to constitute the two roads ‘fa group of carriers * * * 
operated as a single system.’’ 


The Commission said the foregoing finding was upheld by 
the federal court for the eastern district of Missouri and that the 
conclusion of the district court on this question was accepted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in St. Louis & O’Fallon 
R. Co. vs. United States, 279 U. S. 461, 49 S. Ct. Rep. 384). 
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The Live Oak, said the Commission, did not challenge thi 
interpretation of the applicable provision of the statute and g b 
mitted evidence designed to prove that during the periog set 
it was under common control and management and operateg 
a part of a single system known as the Atlantic Coast Line 
system. . 

The Atlantic Coast Line, however, on the other hand, saiq 
the Commission, denied that the Live Oak was under its contyy 
and management and operated as a part of its system. 


In a review of the history of the control of the Live Oak the 
Commission referred to agreements entered into by the Atlantic 
Coast Line affecting the property of the Live Oak and indicateg 
that the A. C. L. did not have unrestrained control of the Liy 
Oak under an agreement of 1912. In 1918, however, the A. ¢ L 
acquired additional shares of the Live Oak’s stock and becamp, 
the owner of 51 per cent of the 6,000 shares issued and outstang. 
ing. It also owned all the outstanding bonds. In 1929, the Cop, 
mission said, the A. C. L. sold its holdings of stock and bonds of 
the Live Oak to a lumber company. 


After reviewing testimony as to relationships between the 
Live Oak and the A. C. L., the Commission, in its conclusion, 
said: 


The ownership of the majority of one carrier’s stock by another 
does not of itself effect the control necessary to establish a system 
relationship. To attain such a relationship the control must he 
manifested in such manner as to indicate that its purpose is the uj. 
fication of the management and operation of the properties It jg 
established on the record that the Atlantic Coast Line had control of 
the corporate affairs of the respondent through its ownership of 
majority of the capital stock, and that during the periods here cop. 
sidered respondent rendered monthly financial reports to certain 
officials of the Atlantic Coast Line, including its executive vice-pregj- 
dent. It also appears that the Atlantic Coast Line exercised its copn- 
trol in the selection of the respondent’s president and in dictating 
the policies to be observed. The operations of the property also were 
so conducted as to promote the interests of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the latter was in position at all times to enforce compliance with 
its directions. We conclude that the respondent was during the 
period September 1, 1920, to December 31, 1925, under common 
control and management and operated as a part of the Atlantic 
Coast Line system within the meaning of section 15a of the inter. 
state commerce act. 


A. C. & Y. Income 


In Finance No. 4004, Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Co. excess income, the Commission, by division 1, in a tentative 
recapture report, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess net railway operating income of $410,243.17, apportioned 
as follows: 1922, $13,317.46 computed on valuation of $7,750,000; 
1923, $65,279.62 on valuation of $7,890,000; 1924, $80,060.75 on 
valuation of $8,060,000; 1925, $106,432.28 on valuation of 
$8,150,000; 1926, $69,079.29 on valuation of $8,450,000, and 1927, 
$76,073.77 on valuation of $8,910,000. 


In 1920, said the Commission, the A. C. & Y. paid salaries 
to its general officers aggregating $51,690. The total salary 
payments to general officers was increased to $58,158 in 1921 
and reached a maximum total of $97,141.67 in 1926, according to 
the report. In addition, it said, employes of the carrier were 
paid bonuses in each of the recapture years subsequent to 1923. 
The Commission said it was without information justifying the 
increases in compensation paid general officers or as to the 
reasonableness of the bonus payments, and that in the absence 
of such information it tentatively found the increase in total 
salary payments over the amounts paid in 1920 and the bonus 
payments disproportionate and unreasonable. It said net rail- 
way operating income would be increased accordingly in the 
following amounts: Salary increases—1922, $12,071; 1923, 
$14,900; 1924, $33,265; 1925, $36,553.57; 1926, $45,451.67; 1927, 
$42,010. Bonus payments—1924, $5,355.08; 1925, $17,811.20; 
1926, $10,325.34; 1927, $14,649.57. 


In addition to the above, in 1924, the A. C. & Y., the Com- 
mission said, paid its president $40,000 which it reported as 
salary for the period Jan. 1, 1919, to March 1, 1921. In com- 
puting net railway operating income for the purposes of section 
15a of the act, said the Commission, operating expenses for 
1924 should not be charged with salary covering a prior period, 
and that net railway operating income for 1924 would, there- 
fore, be increased by $40,000. 

In Finance No. 3796, Lake Superior and Ishpeming Railroad 


Co. et al., excess income, embracing the properties of the title 
company and of the Lake Superior and Ishpeming Railway Co., 
and the Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Railway Co., the 
Commission, by division 1, has tentatively found recapturable 
excess net railway operating income as follows: For the two 
“railway” companies, held to be a single system, last ten months, 
1920, $130,515.24, based on value of $10,975,000; for the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railroad Co., which acquired the prop- 
erties comprising the system by order of the Commsision of 
Jan. 22, 1924; for 1925, $472.14 on value of $10,025,000; for 1926, 
$67,822.76 on value of $9,850,000; and for 1927, $39,418.23 on 
value of $9,600,000. 
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INTRASTATE EMERGENCY CHARGES 


HE Commission, in a supplemental report in No. 25135, 

increases in intrastate freight rates, part 10, Texas, has 
rescinded its previous finding of unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce, 186 I. C. C. 615, in so far as it relates to 
Texas less-than-carload traffic. It has also reopened the proceed- 
ing for further hearing. The rescission and reopening are based 
upon the petition of Texas railroads not equipped with transport 
company adjuncts. (See Traffic World, November 19, p. 971.) 

In the original report the Commission found, among other 
things, according to the supplemental report, that respondents’ 
intrastate rates on less-than-carload traffic in Texas to which 
‘there had not been added the surcharge corresponding to those 
which had become effective on interstate less-than-carload traf- 
fic under the findings in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. C. 
Cc. 539, 179 I. C. C. 215, had resulted in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

Under that finding the Texas commission ordered the ap- 
plication of the surcharges to the less-than-carload rates of all 
rail lines in Texas. The charges of the so-called rail-transport 
companies and the motor trucks were not affected by that 
order. As a result, the Commission said, the rates and charges 
of the rail carriers within Texas had been increased but that 
surcharges had not been added to the rates and charges of the 
rail-transport companies and motor truck companies. 

In the light of the circumstances and conditions presented 
by the petition of the non-transport rail lines in Texas, the 
Commission said, it rescinded, pending further inquiry, its find- 
ing of unjust discrimination and reopened the case for further 
hearing upon the petition of the Texas lines. 


RECIPROCITY IN PURCHASES 


Without doing more than deliver admonitions to carriers and 
shippers, the Commission has discontinued No. 22455, in the mat- 
ter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing, opinion No. 18145, 
188 I. C. C. 417-85. It declined to follow the recommendation of 
the examiners, made in a proposed report, that it recommend to 
Congress that shippers be deprived of the right to route their 
traffic. It also declined to follow the recommendation that au- 
thority be invested in it to require by order that purchases of 
any or all materials, supplies, equipment or other articles shall 
be made from the bidder whose bid was most favorable to the 
carrier or carriers, to be ascertained by competitive bidding 
under regulations to be prescribed by rule or otherwise by the 
Commission. 

However, discontinuance of this proceeding does not mean 
that the subjects are to be dropped. On the contrary they are to 
be considered in Ex Parte No. 104, practices of carriers. The 
matters under consideration in the several parts of that proceed- 
ing, according to the report, are closely allied to those under con- 
sideration in this one, and, continues this report, “we will leave 
the decision of what action should be taken by us in regard to 
purchases until those investigations have been completed and we 
have had an opportunity to study the evidence there presented.” 
The report in this case is completed by a general discussion of 
things that had been discussed in particular in the earlier part 
of the report, and conclusions, as follows: 


General.—While the practice of reciprocity in purchasing and 
routing is not new, it is clear from this record that never before have 
traffic considerations assumed such an important place as at present. 
We are also mindful of the fact that the record does not fully and 
adequately show the extent to which traffic does influence purchases, 
as the information of record was obtained largely from the carriers 
records. Notwithstanding extended examination of witnesses with 
the carriers’ records as a basis, little information was elicited other 
than that contained in the documents. The result is that we were 
handicapped in developing the facts because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining information as to private conversations and oral agreements as 
to purchases and traffic. ; : 

It is obvious that the pressure which a shipper can exert in ob- 
taining purchases depends upon the volume of traffic which it con- 
trols, and likewise the extent of the pressure which a carrier can exert 
in obtaining traffic depends upon the volume of its purchases. The 
manufacturer of railway materials or supplies who has little traffic 
to offer as an inducement is at a serious disadvantage although its 
product may be superior and its prices comparable. The smaller car- 
riers with limited purchasing power are likewise at a disadvantage 
in securing traffic although their services are prompt and efficient, 
and their rates on a parity with those of their larger competitors. 

The practice of placing orders for the purchase of commodities for 
the use of one line of business in a channel where reciprocal benefits 
will accrue is not new. Its explanation is obvious to everyone. The 
practice, sound and logical when indulged in in strictly private busi- 
ness, becomes a matter of concern when transplanted to a quasi 
public enterprise because the waste incurred thereby becomes a lia- 


bility for which the public must pay. Indulgence of the practice in, 
connection with the public enterprise of transportation is extremely 
unfortunate and burdensome because it causes a shifting rather than 
an increase in traffic. Stated otherwise, it succeeds only in making 
the handling of existing traffic more expensive. 

If the true results of the present practice were brought to light 
we are convinced the amount of unnecessary expense incurred thereby 
would be considerable. In this connection it is not to be overlooked 
that much of the expense incurred by the traffic departments, which 
in part is incurred by reason of reciprocal practices under considera- 
tion here, benefits the public little, if any, yet the public must bear 
the expense thereof through the charges which it pays. The whole 
subject of traffic expenses is now being studied as a part of Ex parte 
Docket No. 104, Part 4. 

Conclusions.—Upon the facts adduced, the examiners suggested 
that we recommend to the Congress (1) that the provisions of the 
law under which the right is given to shippers to specify the routes 
over which their shipments be transported be repealed, and (2) 
that authority be vested in this commission to require by order that 
purchases of any or all materials, supplies, equipment, or other arti- 
cles shall be made from the bidder whose bid is the most favorable to 
the carrier or carriers, to be ascertained by competitive bidding under 
regulations to be prescribed by rule or otherwise by this commission. 

Exceptions were filed and oral argument made on behalf of several 
carrier and shipper organizations, as well as individual carriers and 
shippers. It is urged that as compared with the total of all transac- 
tions the abuses shown of record are exceptions rather than the rule, 
and that the remedy suggested would be more harmful, when all 
effects thereof are considered, than the evils which it is contemplated 
will be removed by the suggested changes. 

It is said on behalf of the carriers that to require that all pur- 
chases be made after competitive bidding will substantially increase 
operating expenses and to a considerable extent result in higher prices 
being paid than under the present practices. 

On behalf of the shippers it is urged that the great majority of 
shipments are made by those not interested in or connected with the 
sale of railway materials and supplies, and that assuming the exist- 
ence of such abuses as were set out in the proposed report the sug- 
gested remedy would have the effect of making the majority of 
mo suffer in order to reach abuses practiced by relatively few 
shippers. 

In the matter of routing shipments, the point is well taken that 
cancellation of this privilege on the part of all shippers to eliminate 
the practices of the relatively few who sell goods to the railroads as 
herein described, would not be justified on this record. 

In respect to the matter of competitive bidding, we are not greatly 
impressed by the disadvantages to the carriers that it is urged would 
result from purchasing the bulk of company materials and supplies 
on competitive bids and from the lowest bidders. It may be, as 
respondents insist, that to require competitive bids on all purchases 
would increase somewhat the expense of securing offers, but it is also 
believed that the expense saved in making purchases and the evils 
removed under a strict supervision of such purchases will more than 
offset such additional expense. Once the feeling becomes prevalent 
that purchases by the carriers are the subject of strict competitive 
bidding and are not the subject of barter and threats of traffic rep- 
risals, the urge to apply those methods will disappear. It is obvious 
that the advisability of changing from the present practice to com- 
petitive bidding as to carrier purchases is a question of major im- 
portance. The present record does not contain adequate information 
as to this question, but it does contain information as to transactions 
and practices which are not conducive to efficient and economical 
management. This matter may well be corrected by the carriers and 
shippers upon their own initiative and without resorting to a change 
in the law as suggested by the examiners. 

The matters under investigation in the several parts of ex parte 
No. 104 are closely allied to those here under consideration, and we 
will leave the decision of what action should be taken by us in regard 
to purchases until those investigations have been completed and we 
have had an opportunity to study the evidence there presented. 


The Commission in a summation of its report in the head 
notes, said: 


1. Carriers by railroad generally follow the practice of making 
purchases from manufacturers and dealers in return for traffic routed 
or to be routed via their respective lines. 

2. Manufacturers of and dealers in commodities and articles pur- 
chased by carriers by railroad, who are also shippers, by actual or 
threatened diversion of traffic directly or indirectly controlled ef- 
fectively influence the carriers in the placing of orders with their 
respective concerns. 

3. Carriers and shippers will be given an opportunity to correct 
their present transactions and practices with relation to purchases 
and routing. Further consideration of the desirability of legislation 
requiring that purchases of materials and supplies be made on com- 
petitive bids deferred. Proceeding discontinued. 


According to the report, the investigation instituted by the 
Commission, upon its own motion, was an inquiry confined 
chiefly to the question or whether or not purchases of things 
needed by the railroads were made dependent upon or influenced 
by the routing of traffic controlled directly or indirectly by any 
manufacturer, producer or dealer, via the line or lines of the pur- 
chasing carrier. The report said the inquiry had proceeded with 
the view to making such order or orders, or taking such other 
and further action as the facts and circumstances might appear 
to warrant. The importance of the investigation, the report said, 
was obvious when it was considered that the annual purchases 
of fuel, materials and supplies by the railroads probably exceeded 
in normal times one and a quarter billions of dollars and con- 
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stituted between 25 and 30 per cent of total operating expenses. 
The Commission said that the record was voluminous and that it 
had been carefully considered. It said that only the more im- 
portant phases of the record were discussed in the report. The 
report carries a table showing, in money and percentages, the 
outlays of Class I carriers in 1929. The outlays in that year 
totaled $1,329,535,000. The operations discussed were those in 
connection with the purchase of important items of materials 
and supplies, together with the things alleged to haxe been done 
to influence the purchases in the way of routing and diversion 
of traffic. 


The influence of the traffic departments of the railroads on 
the purchasing policies of the carriers and the influence exerted 
by shippers in the routing and diversion of traffic was taken 
up early in the discussion. As to the weight traffic was given 
in the purchase of materials and supplies, the Commission in 
part said: 


Practically all of the witnesses testified that traffic was given 
consideration in awarding purchases only when “price, quality and 
service’ are equal. In general, the evidence of record covering cor- 
respondence between the traffic and purchasing departments discloses 
no such qualification in the attitude of the traffic departments as to 
what the purchasing departments should do in the way of making 
purchases from manufacturers and dealers according to their present 
or prospective traffic value. The correspondence of record between 
the traffic and purchasing departments is more conclusive than the 
testimony and it is clear therefrom that if the policy of insisting 
that price, quality and service be ‘‘equal’’ before considering traffic 
value is adhered to, it is because the officers of the purchasing de- 
partments have sufficient authority to adhere to the policy regardless 
of the expressed or implied insistence of the traffic department. 


Under the caption, “Traffic Department,” the Commission 
said that it was admitted that frequently manufacturers and 
dealers seeking to influence purchases from the carriers over- 
estimated the amount of traffic controlled individually or col- 
lectively by them. The solicitors, particularly of purchases, the 
report said, frequently used the business they had to offer as 
a means of obtaining purchases or routing from one carrier or 
shipper, then approached others and again used the same busi- 
ness as an inducement. Often business which actually could 
not be delivered, the report said, was expressly or impliedly 
promised in return for purchases or traffic. 


The report said that certain manufacturers and dealers, 
who were large shippers, had advanced to the carriers the 
suggestion that, in view of routing of traffic which they con- 
trolled, the carriers could afford to pay them a higher price for 
their commodities than might be necessary to pay to other 
manufacturers or dealers having little or no traffic to offer. The 
Commission said there was a general denial by most of the 
witnesses of that allegation. However, it added, there were 
disclosed instances where higher prices had been paid for traffic 
reasons. 


The report, in speaking of the control of routing, said the 
record was clear that a number of manufacturers and dealers 
in equipment, materials and supplies used by carriers were 
subsidiaries of other concerns which were large shippers and 
that that traffic was used to influence purchases by carriers. It 
further said, in connection with diversion of traffic, that the 
record showed instances where manufacturers and dealers had 
threatened to divert, and in some instances had diverted, their 
traffic from one carrier to another because of purchases made 
from other concerns. Examples of such diversions are cited by 
brief extracts from the testimony of witnesses, the substance of 
which testimony was published at the time it was given, con- 
cerning the purchase of car seats. 

“It is clear from the evidence of record that in a large num- 
ber of instances traffic is diverted,” says the report, “from one 
carrier to another because of purchases not made from the con- 
cern controlling the routing of the traffic. Undoubtedly the 
routing of traffic is a very effective weapon in the hands of the 
salesman soliciting the carrier’s business.” 

Under the caption, “Purchase of Major Commodities,” the 
report devotes considerable space to fuel coal, lumber, icing 
contracts, fuel oil and lubricants, draft gear and rail and related 
parts. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Hides, Etc. 
No. 24386, Liberty Hide & Fur Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. By division 3. Rates, green or green-salted hides; green 
or pickled sheep pelts, goat skins and sheep skins; salted, 
pickled, green, smoked, or fresh hog and pig skins; cattle 


switches and cattle tails, in straight or mixed carloads, Aber- 
deen, S. D., to Chicago, lll., and Milwaukee, Wis., not unrea- 
sonable. Rate, like commodities, straight or mixed carloads, 
Aberdeen to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 63 cents. Complainants found not to 
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have been damaged and reparation denied. 
made effective not later than February 18. 


Anthracite Fourth Section 


Fourth Section Application No. 14787, anthracite coal 
Rutland, Vt. By division 2. Applicants, Rutland Railroad ang 
others, authorized, in fourth section order No. 11083, to estap. 
lish and maintain rates on anthracite coal, points in Pennsy). 
vania, via their lines, the same as applicable over competing 
routes, with higher rates at intermediate points, Old Chatham 
N. Y., to Clarendon, Vt., inclusive. Commissioner Tate, cop. 
curring, said he was of the opinion that the equidistant limit,. 
tion should have been imposed in this relief, for the reasons 
set forth in Commissioner Farrell’s dissenting expression jp 
Commodity Rates on Lumber and Other Forest Products, 165 
I. C. C. 561. 


New rate to be 


Stocker Cattle 


No. 22716, W. K. Dickinson vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No, 
22731, J. J. Lane vs. K. C. M. & O. of Texas et al. By the 
Commission. Report by Chairman Porter. Rates, stocker cattle, 
Whitewater, N. M., to Lubbock and Seagraves, Tex., and from 
Willcox, Ariz., to Crowell, Tex., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 85 per cent of the Cactus scale prescribed in Arizona 
Packing Co. vs. A. E. R. R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 115, minimum 20,000 
pounds. Reparation awarded to W. K. Dickinson but denied to 
J. J. Lane on the ground that the latter had not shown that he 
was entitled to reparation. No. 22731 therefore dismissed. Com. 
missioners Lee and Mahaffie noted dissents. 


Rosin Sizing 


No. 24982, Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation vs. Southern. 
By division 4. Rate, carload, rosin sizing, Richmond, Va., to 
Jacksonville, Fla., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 49 
cents. Reparation of $110.05 awarded. 


Dessert Preparations 


No. 24098, The Robb-Ross Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 3. Ratings of third class on dessert preparations, 
less than carload, and fourth class on beverage and dessert 
preparations, carloads, Sioux City, Ia., to points in western 
classification territory not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Rating, beverage preparations, less than carload, Sioux City to 
points in western classification territory, unreasonable for the 
future but not otherwise unlawful to the extent that it exceeded 
or may exceed third class. New ratings to be made effective 
not later than Feb. 18. 

Refrigerators 

No. 25095, Bader-Parks Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rates, refrigerators, N. O. I. B. N., store 
display counter refrigerators, store display refrigerators, and 
cooling rooms, K. D., carloads and less than carloads, Kendall- 
ville, Ind., to Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., not unreasonable. 

Steam Boilers 

No. 25013, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, steam boilers and boiler parts, C. L., Saginaw, 
Mich., to Appleten, Wis., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 44.5 cents, 
not unreasonable. Reparation of $15.13 awarded. © 

Peaches 

No. 24524, Lovell H. Turnbull Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
division 5. Applicable rates, peaches, Loudon, Tenn., to Detroit 
and Alpena, Mich., unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to 
the extent they exceeded $1.01 and $1.20, respectively. Repara- 
tion of $50 awarded. 

Chipboard and Pulpboard 


No. 24205, Shenandoah Boxboard Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, chipboard and pulp- 
board, Winchester, Va., to interstate destinations in eastern 
trunk line and central territories, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Building Blocks 

No. 22948, Sub. No. 1, Alton Brick Co. vs. Southern (St. 
Louis-Louisville division) et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Upon 
reconsideration finding in 172 I. C. C. 143, that rate charged on 
so-called building blocks, carloads, Albion, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo., 
was inapplicable, reversed. 


Prepared Roofing, Etc. 


No. 17642, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F., 
and a sub-number thereunder, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. vs. 
Same. By division 3. Rates, prepared roofing, building and 
roofing paper, asphalt, and related articles, in straight or mixed 
carloads, East St. Louis, Madison and Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, 
La., and Lockland, O., to El Paso, Tex., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 70 cents from East St. Louis and Madison, 
81.5 cents from Chicago and Lockland, and 69 cents from New 
Orleans. Reparation awarded. The Commission said that these 

(Continued on page 1024 
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November 26, 1932 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS RATES 


XAMINER BURTON FULLER, in No. 14472, Dolese Brothers 

Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 16963, Automatic Gravel 
Products Co. et al. vs. C.R.1.&P. et al.; No. 17789, Missouri 
Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and No. 20714, Missouri Gravel 
Co. vs. Same, has recommended rates for the future on crushed 
stone from Buffalo and Linwood, Ia., and on sand and gravel from 
Muscatine, Ia., and La Grange, Mo., to destinations in Illinois. 
To make his proposed rates effective he also has recommended 
modifications of findings in prior reports in the title case, 89 
1c. C. 110 and 128 I. C. C. 471; also in the prior report in 
No. 16963, 126 I. C. C. 487 and in No. 17789, 132 I. C. C. 200. 

A further recommendation is that findings in prior reports 
in No. 20714, 152 I. C. C. 56 and 167 I. C. C. 1, with respect to 
the rate for the future on sand and gravel from Louisiana, Mo., 
to Quincy, Ill, be vacated and set aside and the complaint 
dismissed. 

The examiner said that the differential prescribed on sand 
and gravel from Muscatine in the prior report in No. 16963, 
10 cents over Buffalo and Linwood, should be continued except 
to destinations on the M. & St. L., Farmington and west thereof, 
to which rates from Muscatine should be the same as from 
Buffalo and Linwood. 

The main finding recommended by the examiner is that the 
Commission should affirm its prior findings in the title case 
with respect to the rates on crushed stone from Buffalo and 
Linwood and in No. 17789 with respect to rates on sand and 
gravel from La Grange, except to the following destinations, 
to which rates for the future, in cents a net ton, should be 
prescribed as follows: 

From Buffalo and Linwood, Ia., in connection with the 
Burlington to Lyndon, Sands, Nekoma, Woodhull, New Windsor, 
Hopewell, Viola, Gilchrist, Aledo, Monmouth, Cameron, Gales 
Farm, Galesburg, Lynn, Opheim, Alpha, Henderson, Rio, North 
Henderson, Alexis, Gerlaw, Hillsdale, Erie and Denrock, II1., 
90 cents; Altona, IIl., 101 cents; Arpee, Walton, Burnside Cross- 
ing, Kirkwood, New Boston, Neponset, Green Oak, Keithsburg, 
Amboy, London Mills, Douglas, Biggsville, Zearing, Buda, Dag- 
getts, Malden, Gladstone, Chadwick, Wyanet, Princeton and 
Milledgeville, Ill., 113 cents; Lomax, Dallas City, Tennessee, 
Lee, Dallas Hill, Siding, Ticona, Colusa, Sepo, Colmar, Leonore, 
Serena, Ray, Steward, Adrian, Blakes, Wedron, West Havana, 
Bader, Oregon, Plymouth, Ferris, Kangley, Rochelle, Dayton, 
Honey Creek, Augusta, Browning, Rushville, Carthage, Flag 
Center, Wilsman, Streator, Chana, Ottawa, Frederick, Richards, 
La Prairie, Basco, Golden, Beardstown and Grand Ridge, IIl., 
120 cents; Merritt, Riggston, Winchester and Alsey, Ill., 126 
cents; in connection with the M. & St. L. to Keithsburg, Ogle, 
Seaton, Little York, Eleanor and Monmouth, II1., 90 cents; Nemo, 
Ill., 101 cents; destinatiédns east of Abingdon, Ill., 113 cents; 
in connection with T. P. & W. to Orchard Mines-Canton, IIl., 
inclusive, 113 cents; McCall-Warsaw, IIl., inclusive, 126 cents. 

From La Grange, Mo., in connection with the T. P. & W. to 
Burnside -Good Hope, IIll., inclusive, 101 cents; New Phila- 
delphia-Civer, Ill., inclusive, 113 cents; in connection with the 
Wabash to destinations east of Clayton and Hadley, IIll., 101 
cents, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Excelsior Bolts 


No. 24522, R. W. Davis Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. et al. 
By Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Charges, excelsior bolts, car- 
loads, upper peninsula of Michigan to Crandon, Wis., based on 
a carload minimum weight of 50,000 pounds, irrespective of the 
size of the car, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed charges at the tariff rates on actual weight, when loaded 
to visible capacity, subject to a minimum of 45,000 pounds in 
cars not exceeding 80,000 pounds’ capacity. New weight mini- 
mum and reparation proposed. 


Brick, Etc. 

No. 25091, United Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Myron Witters. Rates, brick and other clay prod- 
ucts taking the same rates, points in the Kansas gas belt and 
from Topeka and Wichita, Kan., to Colorado common points 
and points .in eastern Colorado not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial in the past but unreasonable for the future to the 
extent they may exceed 12 per cent of the southwestern scale 
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to the Colorado common points, and to points immeditaely west 
of the Kansas-Colorado line to the extent they may exceed rates 
based on the southwestern scale plus the New Mexcio arbi- 
traries prescribed in Acme Brick Co. vs. A. & S., 160 I. C. C. 
611 and 163 I. C. C. 649, until rates made by the addition of 
arbitraries equal rates made by the addition of 12 per cent of 
the southwestern scale first class when such 12 per cent shall 
be the reasonable rates. The examiner said that the railroads 
should file applications for such fourth section relief as they 
might desire. He recommended that the carriers be allowed 
to add the emergency charges to the rates recommended by him. 


Sodium Sulphite 

No. 25064, Tennessee Extract Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, carloads, sodium sul- 
phite, Coopers Point and Grasselli, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., and Nitro, W. Va., to West Nashville, Tenn., 
unreasonable in the past prior to Jan. 8, 1930, to the extent 
they exceeded 62 cents from Grasselli, 60 cents from Philadel- 
phia and Coopers Point, 59 cents from Baltimore and 44 cents 
from Nitro. Reparation proposed. 


Woodpulp 


No. 24914, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. and a sub-number, Jessup & Moore Paper Co. vs. Same. 
By Examiner W. A. Disque. Rates, woodpulp, New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., to destinations in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan, not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable 
for the future to the extent they may exceed 22.5 per cent of 
the first class rates established in conformity with the eastern 
class rate case, this finding to apply, according to the examiner, 
if the rates exceed 22.5 per cent of first class at the time of 
the Commission’s decision. Disque said that in view of the 
decision in the Arizona Grocery Case, the previous approval of 
the rates from Wilmington and the close relationship between 
those rates and those from other north Atlantic ports, repara- 
tion should be denied and the rates for the past held not 
unreasonable. He said that all the rates assailed should be 
found not unduly prejudicial in comparison with the import 
rates. He said that the establishment of the rates proposed 
in I. and S. No. 3787, woodpulp from north Atlantic ports to 
C. F. A. points, would remove the alleged undue prejudice as 
to rates from the north Atlantic ports. 


Topless Onions 


No. 24786, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, onions 
without tops, points in Colorado, Idaho and Utah to destinations 
in Oklahoma, proposed to be found not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. 

Grain 

No. 25235, Co-operative Elevator Co. et al. vs. Wabash et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Interstate rates, 
gain, Rockfield, Burrows and New Waverly, Ind., through Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to destinations in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, pro- 
posed to be found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Drilling Outfits and Pipe 


No. 25192, Carl B. King Drilling Co. vs. A. T. & 8. F. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, oil well drilling outfits and 
wrought iron pipe, Oklahoma City, Okla., to Gallup, N. M., pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent that rate on pipe 
was or may be in excess of 83 cents; and on drilling outfits to 
the extent it exceeded $1.14, minimum 40,000 pounds, and for the 
future to the extent that it may exceed $1.08, minimum 40,000 
pounds. New rates and reparation of $1,057.05, proposed. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 24739, Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 25075, Adel Oil Co. et al. vs. Ar- 
kansas Valley Interurban et al. and two sub-numbers thereunder, 
Felix Markowski & Son et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and R. C. 
Good and C. W. Good, trading as Good Brothers Grain & Seed Co. 
vs. A. V. I. et al. By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, refined and low grade petroleum products, mid- 
continent fields to points in Iowa and Loup City, Neb., proposed 
to be found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Brick, Etc. 


No. 24995, Fairchild Clay Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and a sub-number, Same vs. C. B. & Q. By Examiner Myron 
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Witters. Rates, brick and related articles, Endicott, Neb., to 
points in northern Kansas, proposed to be found not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent 
they may exceed the scale or scales prescribed in Southwestern 
Brick Cases, 107 I. C. C. 681, 118 I. C. C. 169, 156 I. C. C. 191, 
157 I. C. C. 467 and 173 I. C. C. 570, distances to be computed 
as required therein. Also proposed that the rates be found 
unduly prejudicial to Endicott and unduly preferential to points 
in the Kansas gas belt. The examiner said there was no evi- 
dence of undue preference in western Missouri rates, or of any 
violation of section 6, nor of damage by reason of the unduly 
prejudicial rates. In No. 24995, sub. No. 1, the examiner said the 
defendant should be authorized to waive undercharges to the 
extent that such undercharges would make the total freight 
charge exceed the basis of rates found reasonable in Nebraska 
Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Association vs. C. & N. W., 183 
I. C. C. 472, on shipments of common brick and building tile 
from Endicott to Gillette, Wyo. New rates recommended. 


Talc 


No. 25302, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. B. & 
O. et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed on 
the ground that the rate on talc, Natural Bridge and Emeryville, 
N. Y., to Richmond, Va., was not unreasonable. 


Hog Reparation 


No. 23449, Virden Packing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Upon further hearing reparation 
proposed to complainant, shipments of hogs, points in Nebraska, 
Colorado and Wyoming to South San Francisco, Calif., to the 
basis of rates found reasonable in Romeo Stores Co. vs. U. P., 
179 I. C. C. 508 and 185 I. C. C. 1. 

Cheese 

No. 24425, Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
John McChord. Rates, cheese, Bentonville, Ark., Springfield, 
Mo., Marysville, Kan., and Dallas, Tex., to destinations, in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Jersey proposed to be found unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded the contemporaneous rates 
on butter, eggs and dressed poultry. 

Soya Beans 


No. 25054, Standard Soya Bean Mills vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Refusal of 
Illinois Central and Wabash to participate with the Burlington, 
and Rock Island in the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates, soya beans, points in Illinois on their lines, to Centerville, 
Ia., proposed to be found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Rates, soya beans, points on the Wabash and Illinois Central to 
Centerville, Ia., proposed to be found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Oil Well Supplies, Etc. 

No. 20599, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and No. 20600, Same vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By Examiner 
A. J. Sullivan. Rates, various oil well supplies, straight or mixed 
carloads, Tulsa, Okla., to points in Texas, proposed to be found 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the column 22.5 
rates prescribed in the Southwestern Cases in the past; for the 
future to the extent that the rates on lumber, wooden bull wheel 
arms, wooden tank staves and heading, and wooden tanks (not 
including iron parts and oakum), in straight or mixed carloads, 
to the extent they may exceed column 20 rates; and on wooden 
wire line guides, lined or unlined with steel plate or sheet, in 
straight carloads; on wooden tanks; complete, knocked down, 
including necessary iron fixtures not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
total weight in straight carloads; and on mixed carloads of 
wooden wire line guides, wooden tanks, wooden bull wheel arms, 
cants and pins and conductor staves, column 22.5 rates, subject 
te the commodity descriptions, minimum weights and ratings 
contemporaneously in effect in western classification based on 
distances computed in accordance with the basis indicated. Pro- 
posed that the Commission further find the rates assailed in No. 
20600 on fabricated iron and steel articles, Tonkawa to Pan- 
handle, Spearman to Pyote, and wooden housings Spearman to 
Pyote will be unreasonable for the future to the extent they 
may exceed 48, 43 and 52.5 cents, respectively, the latter rate to 
be subject to a minimum of 26,000 pounds. New rates and repar- 
ation proposed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(Continued from page 1022) 
complaints asking for reparation only at the request of the 
parties had been held on its suspense docket awaiting disposi- 
tion of several cases presenting similar issues. They were 
filed in 1925. 
Clay or Kaolin 

I. and S. No. 3779, clay or kaolin from southern points to 

Canada. By division 3. Proposed rates, clay or kaolin, car- 
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loads, producing points in southern territory to destinations in 
Canada, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. The proposal was to cancel joint 
international rates, and to substitute in lieu thereof other and 
additional rates of the same character. The proposed adjust. 
ment, the report said, was based upon the southern Carriers’ 
proportions up to the Ohio River plus 80 per cent of sixth Clags 
to Toronto, Ont., and points west thereof, and 70 per cent gf 
sixth class to destinations east and north of Toronto. The py. 
posed revision was restricted to apply by Ohio River crossings 
That proposed restriction was one of the major grounds of the 
protest, according to the report. Commissioner Brainerd jg. 
sented. 
Sand and Gravel 


No. 25090, Neal Gravel Co. vs. Wabash. By division 5, Dis. 
missed. Rate, sand and gravel, Attica, Ind., to Arnolds Siding 
Ill., not unreasonable. 


Range Finders 


No. 24922, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, range finders, any quantity, 
Rochester, N. Y.,-to Bremerton, Wash., not unreasonable. 


EAST KENTUCKY SOUTHERN ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. L, Irwin, in Finance No. 9520, East Kentucky 
Southern Railway Co. abandonment, has recommended that the 
Commission permit the applicant to abandon its line in Carter 
and Lawrence counties, Ky. The road is approximately 13 
miles long. The applicant said that its gross revenues were 
insufficient to meet operating expenses and taxes. The bulk of 
the traffic, the examiner said, had been from the coal mines jn 
the area, none of which he said were in operation at this time, 
Coal that was used by residents nearby, he said, was all by 
trucks directly from the mines. Farm supplies and produce, he 
said, was also hauled chiefly by trucks. Practically all of the 
merchants along the line, he said, were shipping and receiving 
their goods in like manner. 


Cc. & S. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Thomas F, Sullivan, in Finance No. 9135, Colo- 
rado & Southern Railway Co. et al. proposed abandonment, has 
recommended that the Commission permit the abandonment by 
the Colorado & Southern and operation over it by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western of that part of the narrow gauge line 
between Pitkin and Quartz, Colo., but not that part of the 
branch between Parlin and Pitkin. The application was for 
permission to abandon the whole branch between Parlin and 
Quartz, a distance of 18.54 miles, used in timbering and mining 
operations. So far as the operation of the branch between Pit- 
kin and Quartz was concerned, the examiner said there ap- 
peared no question that public convenience and necessity did 
not require its continued existence. The record, he said, was 
not so clear as to the remainder of the line. Therefore he said 
that that part of the application should be denied until such 
time as it could be shown that the decline in traffic was per- 
manent. Protestants said that timber operations around Pitkin 
could not be profitably carried on unless prices were at least 
25 per cent higher than at present, as the cost of trucking over 
the roads that parallel the line would eliminate all profit. Sul- 
livan said that no common carrier bus or truck lines operated 
in the area served. Prior to April 1, 1931, there was tri-weekly 
service by a mixed train. Now the service is weekly, with 
practically no service between Pitkin and Quartz. 


Cc. St. P. M. & O. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 9312, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. abandonment, has 
recommended that the Commission permit the applicant to aban- 
don its branch line extending from Coburn to Wynot, Neb., 4 
distance of about 45.39 miles. Opposition to abandonment was 
offered by the Nebraska commission, representatives of local 
communities and other interests, and the Sioux City Traffic 
Bureau. 

The branch line marked for abandonment serves a livé 
stock and grain growing area. The applicant maintained that 
operation of the branch had resulted in large out-of-pocket 
losses, which were greater than the inconvenience which would 
fall upon local communities by reason of the abandonment. The 
large losses, the applicant contended, resulting in part from a2 
extensive use of motor trucks, showed a lack of need for the 
line. The state commission and other protestants contended 
that the proposed abandonment would be disastrous to the tert! 
tory served. They attributed the losses in recent years chiefly 
to crop failures, insect damages, and general economic condi 
tions. With better times, reduced rates, and improved service, 
they said they believed the applicant would be able to regal 
the former business on the branch. Construction of that branch 
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was begun in 1877. It has been owned by the applicant since 
—s protestants expressed the belief in the future prosperity 
of the branch, “especially as people of the territory, in the light 
of recent experience, are ready to cooperate with the applicant 
in preserving the line.’ They contended that highway competi- 
tion was diminishing and would be further reduced by antici- 
pated regulatory legislation; that truck service alone would be 
inadequate and too expensive; and that additional traffic was 
immediately in prospect because of expected normal crops. 

The examiner said the state highway closely paralleled the 
applicant’s branch from Wynot to Jackson. Distances from the 
communities served by the branch to other railroads, the report 
said, ranged from 8 to 19 miles. 


Cc. M. ST. P. & P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 9369, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. abandonment, has 
recommended that the Commission permit the applicant to 
abandon a narrow gauge line, 35.7 miles long, extending from 
Bellevue to Cascade, Ia. The examiner said that doubtless the 
effect of the abandonment on the towns on the branch would be 
disastrous. Cascade, much isolated, he said, would be a heavy 
sufferer. A witness for the protesting communities along the 
branch expressed the opinion that it would be little more than 
a “ghost town, just a spot on thy, highway.” 

The branch was built and acquired by the Milwaukee about 
fifty years ago and was continuously operated since that time. 
Cascade is a town of 1,220 people. The territory served has a 
population of about 8,000. It is a livestock and grain territory. 
The decline in freight business on the branch is attributed to 
the general depression and truck operation. The examiner said 
the country had been developed for a good many years and, 
except for the variation in crops from year to year, there was 
no reason to expect an increased development. With improved 
highways, the examiner said, passenger, mail and express 
business on the branch had practically disappeared. Reductions 
from 1928 to 1931 on the branch were as follows: In revenues, 
61 per cent, in operating expenses, 38 per cent, in net income 
deficit, 22 per cent. The examiner said the branch had been 
operated at a substantial loss for the past four years and that 
the record afforded little ground for the hope that if continued 
in operation it would ever pay operating expenses or that 
future operations would show any material decrease in the 
losses heretofore incurred. 


MEANING OF DEFICIT 


Judge Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 

lumbia, in No. 81302, Ex rel. Arcata & Mad River Railroad Co. 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, has issued a writ of 
mandamus to take up and consider the claim of that railroad 
for compensation under section 204, the deficit in federal con- 
trol period section. 
; The issue is as to the meaning of the word “deficit” as used 
in it. Issuance of the writ of mandamus means that the Com- 
mission, unless a higher court overrules Judge Bailey’s award 
of the writ, will have to state the amount due the Arcata & 
Mad River on the basis of the deficiency of its operating in- 
come in the federal control period below the level in the test 
— instead of on the basis of a deficit meaning a “red ink” 
gure. 

After citing litigation having a bearing on the matter, Judge 
Bailey said that the Commission’s earlier construction of the 
word, to mean a deficiency below the level of the test period 
earnings, was correct one and that the Commission’s duties in 
connection with the statute are ministerial and that therefore 
the writ of mandamus should issue as prayed by the railroad 
company for whom Robert E. Quirk and Charles D. Drayton 
appeared in court. 

After several millions of claims had been paid under the 
Commission’s first construction of the word, the regulating body 
changed its decision as to what deficit meant. It adopted the 
accountant’s view that the word as used in the statute meant 
what is known as a “red ink” figure. 


TEXAS WATER-BORNE SUGAR 
The Commission has given the Texas lines sixth section 
permission that will enable them to publish rates on sugar, 
import and inbound, from Houston to Dallas (see Traffic World, 
Nov. 19, p. 968) over the route of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
The relief is from the requirements of Rule 54 of Tariff Circular 
No. 20. The Commission’s order, however, requires that thirty 
days’ notice be given of any change in the rates, the Commission 
men handling the matter believing that the permit they have 
Siven will enable H. D. Cummins, the tariff publishing agent, to 
accomplish what he desires, in the way of avoiding conflict in 
the expiration dates between these rates and the truck-compelled 

rates which the former were intended to meet. 
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NEW HAVEN VALUATION 


“If every doubt as to the extent and form of valuation is 
to be dispelled by mandamus, the achievement of the ends of 
Congress, already long deferred, will be put off till the Greek 
Kalends,” said Justice Cardozo in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Nov. 21, in No. 15, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, petitioner, vs. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. et al., respondents. 

The court reversed the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the district dismissing the New Haven’s petition. The Court 
of Appeals had reversed the district Supreme Court. 

In this case the New Haven petitioned for a writ of man- 
damus commanding the Commission to include the value of the 
carrier’s interests in the tracks of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Co. from Woodlawn to Forty-third street in the city 
of New York, in the Grand Central Terminal in that city, and 
in the land and buildings of the Boston Terminal Co. as part 
of the inventory and valuation required by section 19a of the 
interstate commerce act. 

“For the purpose of this case, it is enough to hold, as we 
do,” said Justice Cardozo, “that the duty of specific valuation, 
if it exists, has been imposed upon the Commission too vaguely 
and obscurely to be enforced by a mandamus.” 

Justice Cardozo took occasion to review in considerable 
detail the provisions of the valuation act and the Commission’s 
administration of the act. He set forth the facts as to the 
carrier’s interests in the tracks and terminals and then said 
that “we reach the question whether the Commission was under 
a clear duty, enforceable by mandamus, to include those in- 
terests with a specific valuation in the statutory inventory.” 
In part, Justice Cardozo said: 


The Commission at an early stage in its labors was confronted 
with the problem as to the proper method of valuation where there 
was a division of interest between the ownership and the use. The 
first exposition of its views upon that subject will be found in a 
decision made July 31, 1918, in the matter of the valuation of the 
Texas Midland Railroad, 75 I. C. C. 1, 20, 121, 122. The substance 
of its ruling there was that where property is jointly used by two 
owners, the details will appear in the inventory of each; that 
where property is owned by one carrier, and exclusively used by 
another, the details will appear in the inventory of the owner, but 
in addition the value will be shown in the inventory of the user; 
that where a carrier owns and uses property but gives to some 
other carrier not the exclusive use but only a qualified use in com- 
mon with itself, such as the right to use its tracks, the fact and 
nature of the use will be described in the inventory of both the 
owner and the user, but the value of the ee A will be reported 
in the inventory of the owner solely. “The physical property,’’ 
said the Commission (p. 124), “is not changed by this dual use.” 
“The law requires the ascertainment of values for property owned 
or used, but not the value of the use.” 75 I. C. C. 24. Despite 
the comprehensive command to report the value of all the prop- 
erty owned or used by any common carrier subject to the act, 
there is still, so the Commission held, some latitude of judgment 
as to the extent to which the component elements of worth are to 
be separated, and a specific valuation allocated to each. 

The Commission has steadfastly adhered to these principles in 
the fulfillment of its task. Along the lines there charted, a thou- 
sand inventories and reports have been made, it is said, during the 
nineteen years that have gone by since the valuation act was 
passed. Cf. Report of the I. C. C. for 1931, p. 68. In only one 
instance, except this, has the method, so far as we are informed, 
been challenged in the courts as a departure from the statute, 
and there mandamus was refused. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 6 F. (2d) 692. Cf. Matter of 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., 75 I. C. C. 223, 234. What was done 
in this inventory has at least that sanction of validity which is 
born of long administrative practice. United States vs. Moore, 95 
U. S. 760, 763; Logan vs. Davis, 233 U. S. 613, 627; Brewster vs. 
Gage, 280 U. S. 327, 336; American Bond and Mortgage Co. vs. 
United States, 282 U. S. 374, 378. In conformity with that practice 
the Commission overruled the protest of the carrier, and held that 
the trackage rights over the Harlem roadbed and the rights of 
user in the New York and Boston terminals would be reported in 
the inventory as valuable rights or interests belonging to the car- 
rier, but without assigning to them a specific value separate from 
the value given to the system as a whole. Like “going concern 
value’ and that of many other intangibles, the value of these quali- 
fied privileges of user, falling short of ownership or full possession 
of the physical thing, was not excluded altogether as an element to 
be reflected in the ultimate appraisal. Cf. Texas Midland R. R. 
Case, 75 I. C. C. 1, 69. What was held was no more than this, that 
the contribution of such factors was not a separate thing of value 
to be segregated from all the other values inhering in _a unified 
system of railroad operation, and ticketed by itself. ‘‘We report 
all the costs which are specifically named in the valuation act, on 
which we can obtain tangible data, and we find a single sum value 
after a consideration of those tangible costs and the intangible ele- 
ments of value which inhere in a fully organized and operating 
property.”’ Cf. Des Moines Gas Co. vs. Des Moines, 238 U. S. 153, 
165; McArdle vs. Indianapolis Co., 272 U. S. 400, 414. These are the 
words of the Commission in answering the carrier’s objection that 
the going concern value had not been separately stated. Its an- 
swer might have been the same if it had been meeting the objection 
that privileges of user, incapable of appraisal in terms of the cost 
of the thing used, had been described in the inventory without specific 
appraisal of the value of the use. 

We are thus remitted to the question whether this method of 
classification, accredited to us, as it is, with all the authority spring- 
ing from administrative practice, is a departure from any duty 
created by the statute, or, more accurately, from any duty so per- 
emptory and unmistakable as to be enforceable by mandamus... 

We must distinguish between the ultimate result to be attained 
by the preparation of the inventory and the details of form and 
method prescribed for its attainment. To admit that there must 
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be a valuation of the whole is not equivalent to admitting that a 
separate and specific valuation must be allocated to every kind 
of property interest embraced within the whole. To what extent 
a group of interests shall be resolved into its elements is thus a 
question of degree. If a barren literalism were to guide us, sub- 
division could be carried down to the dimensions of an atom. We 
are not to push the mandate to “a drily logical extreme.’ Nobel 
State Bank vs. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104, 110... 

The final value set down in the report of the Commission shows 
that over and above the cost of reproduction less depreciation, some- 
thing has been added, in appraising the property of the carrier, to 
express the value of the whole as distinguished from the total of the 
parts. Not even the depreciated reproduction cost, let alone something 
in addition, would have been reported as the final value if the road 
had been viewed as a congeries of fragments. To argue that the 
Commission ignored these intangibles altogether because it failed to 
value them specifically is to miss the significance of the whole process 
of appiaisal. Every trackage contract and every terminal use, in so 
far as it contributes to the unity of the system, is reflected in the 
final value ascribed to the — things that are listed in the in- 
ventory. The Harlem trackage contract is there reflected, for the 
reproduction cost would cease to be a measure of the value if the 
trains stopped short at Woodlawn. The rights in the New York and 
Boston terminals are there, for again the reproduction cost would be 
of no avail as a criterion if there were no terminal facilities for pas- 
sengers at Boston or New York. The question is not whether track- 
age rights and rights in terminals are interests that the Commission 
is at liberty to treat as non-existent. The question is whether they 
are interests of such a kind that they must be specifically valued in- 
stead of being viewed as factors that enter by infusion into the life- 
blood of the organism. If there is anything in the statute requiring 
values of that order to be separately stated, the carrier has not pointed 
to it. In the absence of such a duty, nothing in the report of valua- 
tion justifies a holding that any property interest was excluded alto- 
gether. ‘We have given careful consideration,’’ said the Commission, 
“to all facts of record and pertaining to the value of the common-car- 
rier property of the carrier as an organized, developed, well-main- 
tained, seasoned property in operation as a going concern.’’ Many di- 
verse elements, reacting one upon another, have been fused in an act 
of judgmet drawing its sustenance from all. * * * 


Extent of Decision 


We do not go beyond the necessities of the case before us in 
shaping our decision. Whether an inventory such as this one, omit- 
ting a specific valuation of important rights and interests, gives full 
or adequate effect to the intention of the lawmakers, we are not re- 
quired to determine. In later or collateral controversies that question 
may be pertinent. For the purpose of this case, it is enough to hold, 
as we do, that the duty of specific valuation, if it exists, has been 
imposed upon the Commission too vaguely and obscurely to be en- 
forced by a mandamus. United States ex rel. Redfield vs. Windom, 
137 U. S. 636; Wilbur vs. United States, 281 U. S. 206. One cannot 
rise from a study of the statute in the setting of its history and of the 
administration practice under it and hold at the end an assured belief 
that the Commission has been commanded by the Congress to do the 
act omitted. Where a duty is not plainly prescribed, but is to be 
gathered by doubtful inference from statutes of uncertain meaning, 
“it is regarded as involving the character of judgment or discretion.”’ 
(Wilbur vs. United States, supra), and mandamus is thereby excluded. 
The case at hand differs in essentials from Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 252 U. S. 178, where a 
specific, unequfvocal command, removed after the decision by an 
amendment of the statute,* was laid upon the Commission to value a 
particular thing, and the Commission ignored the command to the ex- 
tent of refusing to hear any evidence whatever. The ruling in that suit 
has been explained in iter cases, and confined to its peculiar facts. 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Waste Merchants Association, 
pany + 32, 35; United States vs. Los Angeles Railroad Co., 273 U. S. 

Public policy forbids that the work of the Commission in the ful- 
filment of the stupendous task of valuation shall be hampered by writs 
of mandamus except where the departure from the statute is clear 
beyond debate. The report is not a stage in a judicial proceeding af- 
fecting this carrier or others. “It is the exercise solely of the func- 
tion of investigation.’”” United States vs. Los Angeles Railroad Co., 
supra, p. 310. The final valuations made in it will indeed be prima 
facia evidence against the carrier in proceedings under the Commerce 
Act. 19 U. S. Code, § 19a (1). Even so, the opportunity to contest 
them, if at any time they are introduced in evidence, is ‘fully pre- 
served to the carrier, and any error therein may be corrected at the 
trial.” United States vs. Los Angeles Railroad Co., supra, p. 313. The 
valuation of the railroads of the country has been ordered by the 
Congress in the belief that this new ‘“‘Domesday Book” will promote 
an important public purpose. Nearly twenty years have passed since 
that belief found expression in the enactment of the statute, and the 
work is still unfinished. Report of the I. C. C. for 1931, p. 68. In 
the meantime the enactment of § 15a of the Transportation Act of 
1920 has made the need for valuation more imperative than ever. 49 
U. S. Code, § 15a. In any work so vast and intricate, what is to be 
looked for is not absolute accuracy, but an accuracy that will mark 
an advance upon a uncertainty. If every doubt as to the ex- 
tent and form of valuation is to be dispelled by mandamus, the 
achievement of the ends of Congress, already long deferred, will be 
put off till the Greek Kalends. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
is reversed, and the judgment of the Supreme Court dismissing the 
petition affirmed. ; 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Justice 
Sutherland are unable to concur in this decision. But, as the decision 
is put distinctly on the ground that the specific duty sought to be 
enforced by mandamus is not so definitely and plainly described by 
the statute as to justify the application of that remedy, and the ques- 
tion whether the inventory in controversy, omitting a specific valua- 
ion of important rights and interests, gives full or adequate effect to 
the intent of the statute, is not determined but distinctly reserved for 
future contestations, they deem it sufficient to say at this time that 
they regard the reasons assigned by the Court of Appeals for its judg- 
ment as sound and requiring an affirmance of its judgment. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Butler took no part in the con- 
sideration and decision of this case. 


*See Act of une 7, 1932, c. 210, 42, Stat. 624. 


DOCKET NUMBER CORRECTION 


In The Traffic World of October 8, p. 644, the docket num- 
ber in No. 24462, M. J. Dark & Sons et al. vs. I. C. et al., was 
incorrectly stated as 24463. 
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R. F. & P. RECAPTURE LITIGATION 


In view of the fact that the government had instituted gyj 
to recover alleged excess net railway operating income from the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., under the 
recapture provisions of section 15a of the interstate commer 
act, the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, Noy, 21, 
refused an injunction sought by the carrier to compel J, R 
McCarl, comptroller general of the United States, to pay money 
owed the carrier by the government. The latter has been witp. 
holding payment of sums of money due the carriers for services 
rendered the government for application on the amount alleged 
by the government to be due it under the recapture findings of 
the Commission. 

Associate Justice Groher, of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, wrote the opinion of the court which refused an 
injunction restraining the comptroller general from withhold. 
ing money due the R. F. & P. 

The position of the R. F. & P. in this case, said the justice, 
was that neither the comptroller general nor any other officer 
of the government had the authority to withhold payment for 
services rendered by the carrier to the United States as an 
offset against excess income found by the Commission to be 
due by the R. F. & P. under the recapture provisions because 
the United States had no beneficial interest or right as creditor 
in such moneys; that the same were not public funds of the 
United States; and that, even if it be admitted that such excess 
income moneys were due and payable by the R. F. & P., the 
United States had no beneficial interest therein and was trustee 
of such moneys, and the same might not, therefore, be set off 
against the direct indebtedness of the United States incurred 
in its behalf. 

Justice Groher said the question for decision was whether 
the United States might refuse to pay a debt which was aé- 
mittedly due the carrier unless and until the carrier paid the 
United States an amount found due by the Commission under 
section 15a as excess income. 

“We think it may be properly assumed that if excess moneys 
are not public moneys in any sense, the United States may not 
assert such an indebtedness from a railroad as a justification 
for refusal to pay a debt admittedly due by it to the railroad, 
and this makes it necessary to consider the legal status of such 
moneys,” said the justice. 

The court set forth the provisions of section 15a (5) (6) 
(10) relating to recapture of excess earnings, and referred to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States up 
holding those provisions in Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. vs. U. §. 
263 U. S. 456 (44 S. Ct. Rep. 169). 

Recaptured excess net railway operating income, said Justice 
Groher, was, as the Court of Appeals thought and as was stated 
by the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek case, al 
appropriation by the United States of a fund which, for the 
purposes expressed in the act, i. e., public uses, the government 
had the right to preempt and control. He said it was money 
which the carrier had collected and held as trustee for the 
United States and which the latter had a right to demand and 
receive likewise as trustee, though it was not money which 
should or might be covered into the treasury of the United 
States under the provisions of law relating to handling of funds 
of the United States. 


Excess earnings of carriers paid to the government, said 
the justice, were not public moneys in the sense in which the 
ordinary revenues of the government were public moneys but 
were, nevertheless, public moneys in the sense that they were 4 
fund which the United States controlled and which, through al 
instrumentality of the United States created by Congress, it 
disbursed. It was, therefore, clearly moneys which the United 
States was charged with the duty of conserving. 

Justice Groher said that whenever—but not until—the 
amount claimed to be due from the Carrier was legally ascer- 
tained, as by the judgment of a court, it became a claim of the 
United States which might be legally used to set off a debt 
due the carrier by the United States. 


The court held that the Commission’s recapture order 
against the R. F. & P. could not be made the basis for the 
comptroller general withholding the carrier’s money due from 
the government as the legal effect of the order ‘is no more than 
a bookkeeping ascertainment by the Commission of an indebted: 
ness due by the carrier. To give it finality it was necessary 
it should be reduced to judgment.” 

It was the duty of the United States, since the R. F. & P. 
refused to comply with the recapture order, said the court, 2 
the execution of its trust under the transportation act, to com 
mence legal proceedings to obtain a judgment for the money 
found by the Commission to be due. - 

“Here, as we have seen,” continued the court, “the services 
appellant (R. F. & P.) rendered the United States are admitted. 
The amount due therefor is not contested, and so we have 4 
case in which the United States owe appellant money which 
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the comptroller genreal refuses to pay because of an unsettled 
and unliquidated claim of the United States against appellant. 
This may not be done. There is, however, a statute of the 
United States which provides a right and a remedy. It author- 
jzes the United States to withhold payment in any case in which 
an allowed claim is presented to the Treasury for payment (and 
appellant’s is such a Claim) where the United States have a 
counterclaim, until suit can be instituted on the counterclaim 
and pressed to final judgment. Act, March 3, 1875, c. 149, 18 
Stat. 481; Tit. 31 U. S. C. A. section 227. 

“This statute, we think, was the chart which should have 
guided the comptroller general in the procedure to be taken 
in this case, for otherwise we should have to concede to that 
officer the power of determining and settling an indebtedness 
of a citizen of the United States without trial, the examination 
of witnesses, or the other safeguards of judge and jury, which 
in our system of government are guaranteed. 

“Had the United States in the first instance availed them- 
selves of the right and remedy provided by the statute, the 
delay of a year which has resulted would have been avoided, 
and the rights of the parties as between themselves would 
likely have been settled without further recourse to the courts.” 

The duty of establishing the counterclaim and the legality 
of the setoff was an obligation not of the carrier but of the 
United States, said Justice Groher. 

As to the carrier’s constitutional right to receive the money 
due for its services, the court held that where the claimant’s 
right to receive the money was disputed by a counterclaim, 
“there is no violation of the constitutional provision in the delay 
of payment pending the determination of the validity of such 
counterclaim.” 

Since the appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals, said 
the justice, the United States and the Commission had insti- 
tuted a suit to make effective the order of the Commission find- 
ing the appellant chargeable with excess earnings and to obtain 
judgment for the amount thereof. 

“In these circumstances,” said he, “we think we should have 
regard to the condition as we find it now, and that no injunction 
should issue pending the determination of the preceeding, which, 
as we have seen, has now been duly begun under the provisions 
of the statute. This, of course, does not mean that the comp- 
troller general is authorized or should withhold moneys due 
appellant in excess of the government’s claim. This excess 
should, of course, be paid at once.” 

The order of the Commission directed the R. F. & P. to pay 
approximately $700,000 in excess income. The court said that 
now the amount due the carrier exceeded the $700,000. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE INJUNCTION 


A hearing will be had in the federal district court at New 
Orleans Nov. 28 on the application of the Louisiana commission 
for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the Commis- 
sion’s order requiring the railroads in that state to impose the 
surcharges authorized in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, on intra- 
state business exempted from the emergency charges by the 
order of the Louisiana commission. (See Traffic World, Nov. 19, 
p. 960.) The Commission is to be represented at the hearing 
by Nelson Thomas, a member of its law staff. Elmer B. Collins 
is to appear for the Department of Junstice, the United States, 
as well as the Commission, being a respondent. 

The writ issued by the court at New Orleans on Nov 16 was 
one to show cause why the order of the Commission should not 
be enjoined and not a temporary restraining order, as erron- 
eously stated. 


REDUCED FRUIT RATES 


The Commission has authorized H. G. Toll, tariff publishing 
agent for the transcontinental lines and the Union Pacific, to 
publish reduced rates on low-grade apples and pears from the 
Yakima and Wenatchee valleys in Washington to the Dakotas, 
western Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and other parts of the 
west covered by Toll’s I. C. C. 1295, on five days’ notice. The 
reduced rates are to apply on apples and pears in open-top or 
slatted containers, the fruit to be not wrapped in paper. In the 
applications made by Toll and the Union Pacific it was asserted 
that the marketing situation in the two Washington valleys was 
serious and that unless a lower level of rates was established 
temporarily, the tariffs being limited to March 31, 1933, large 
quantities of the lower-grade apples and pears would be 
dumped” or allowed to remain on the trees. The thought was 
that some could be marketed in the territory of destination. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


et Hearing in No. 25460, Carter-Waters Corp vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Disque was set for November 25 at Kansas City before Examiner 
Argument in No. 24644 (and Sub. 1 to 8, incl.), Sweene 
y . M4 ’ «7% y; Lynes 
& &. ~ Pa. R. R. et al., and No. 24853 (Sub. 1), A. M. Tourtellot vs. 
inston tf H. & H. R. R. et al., assigned for November 22, at Wash- 
ston, D. C., was canceled. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Re System, 
published by West Publishing Con St. Paul, Minn. Caeaua 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, First Circuit.) Consignor 
selling berries after delivering them to carrier could not sue 
for loss in value of shipment caused by improper handling. 
(Strawberry & Vegetable Auction, Inc., vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., 143 So. Rep. 665.) 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Evidence 
authorizing inference that carrier’s negligent delay in transpor- 
tation prior to washout caused delay in delivery of fish ship- 
ment authorized shipper’s recovery (Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2713). 
(Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. et al. vs. Fugazzi et al., 165 S. E. 
Rep. 840.) 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National _ System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. pyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Florida.) Right to regulate motor 
vehicle operators using highways as place of doing business 
for compensation exists independent of nature of business done. 
(Riley vs. Lawson, 143 So. Rep. 619.) 


State may entirely prohibit or limit and condition use of 
public highways as means of conducting business of transpor- 
tation for compensation.—Ibid. 

Equal protection clause of Constitution held not to deprive 
state of power to classify in adoption of police laws, but admits 
of wide scope of discretion, avoiding only that which is purely 
arbitrary (Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Validity of statute being presumed, it will not be held to 
deny equal protection if courts can conceive of any conditions 
warranting classification made (Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Validity of classification in statute regarding motor vehicles 
used on highways in business of transportation for compensa- 
tion held not to depend on amount of vehicular travel of each 
class (Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Motor vehicles may properly be treated as special class in 
enacting statutes regulating transportation of persons and prop- 
erty for hire, whether in common carriage or otherwise (Const. 
U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Authority given to public service commission to regulate 
carriers must be considered as having been conferred to be 
exercised according to constitutional limitations.—Ibid. 

Separate classification of contract carriers operating con- 
tinuous and recurring carriage and of simple contract carriers 
in statute regarding use of highways held warranted (Comp. 
Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (1) et seq.; Const. U. S. Amend. 
14) .—Ibid. 

Statute making provision for regulation of motor vehicle 
carriers should not be given broadest construction if its validity 
could be saved by narrower one (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, 
Sec. 1335 (1) et seq.).—Ibid. 

Railroad commission, in considering private contract Car- 
rier’s application for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, must determine whether “public convenience and necessity” 
of maintaining existing transportation systems and of fostering 
fair distribution of traffic will be infringed on or defeated 
(Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (4)).—Ibid. 

Private contract carrier furnishing continuous and recurring 
carriage held required to make application for certificate of 
public convenience and necessity before court could protect 
right which carrier might assert to use of highways (Comp. 
Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (4)).—Ibid. 

Assumption of status of common carrier imposes on motor 
vehicle operator duty to serve public in general and to employ 
vehicles to extent necessary to fully perform obligations as 
common carrier.—Ibid. 

Statute requiring private contract motor carriers furnish- 
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ing continuous and recurrent carriage to assume burdens im- 
posed on common carriers held valid and not unconstitutional 
as discriminatory (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (4); 
Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Statute prohibiting motor vehicle operators from conduct- 
ing business as private contract carriers without obtaining 
certificate of public convenience and necessity held constitu- 
tional (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (4); Const. U. S. 
Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Statutory conditions required to be. considered by railroad 
commission as basis for granting or denying certificate required 
of private contract carriers operating in continuous and re- 
curring carriage held valid and reasonably defined (Comp. Gen. 
Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (4)).—Ibid. 

Taxpayer held entitled to have private contract carrier en- 
joined from furnishing continuous and recurring transportation 
under same contract without certificate of public convenience 
and necessity (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Secs. 1335 (2), 
1335 (4), 1835 (24)).—Ibid. 

Statutory provision requiring private contract carrier fur- 
nishing continuous and recurring cariage to obtain certificate 
of public convenience and necessity could be enforced, even if 
statute as whole contained provisions inapplicable to such 
carriers or contained provisions unconstitutional when applied 
to simple private contract carriers (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 
1932, Sec. 1335 (4)).—Tbid. 

Statute providing for regulation of motor vehicle common 
carriers, private contract carriers furnishing continuous and 
recurring carriage, and simple private contract carriers, held 
to cover but one subject which was sufficiently expressed in 
title (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 1932, Sec. 1335 (1) et seq.; Const., 
Art. 3, Sec. 16).—Ibid. 

Statute requiring private contract carriers furnishing con- 
tinuous and recurring carriage to obtain certificate of public 
convenience and necessity held not to deny equal protection of 
laws, although operators of motor vehicles used in seasonal and 
casual transportation were exempted (Comp. Gen. Laws Supp. 
1932, Secs. 13835 (4), 1835 (29); Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 





Shi e eo} 
ipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) — 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Steamship owner’s 
demand for payment of freight at contract rate held unauthor- 
ized, in view of provision for application of lower rate charged 
by another carrier moving similar cargo, though neither party 
knew of such fact at time of demand. (The Pacific Cedar, 61 
Fed. Rep. (2nd) 187). 


Contract of affreightment is “maritime contract” cognizable 
in court of admiralty.—Ibid. 


Admiralty has jurisdiction of libel in personam to recover 
excessive freight, voluntarily paid through mutual mistake, in 
violation of contract, when cargo was delivered.—lIbid. 

Shipper held not entitled to lien on ship, making right de- 
livery of cargo, for excessive freight paid without either party 
knowing of competing carrier’s lower rate, for application of 
which contract provided.—lIbid. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


I. & S. 3718, Export and import rates to and from southern ports. 
International Harvester Co., International Harvester Export Co., E. L. 
a Co. and Southern Hardwood Traffic Association permitted to 
ntervene. 

No. 25473, Sub. 1, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & W. 
et al. A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. and Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. permitted to intervene. , 

Finance No. 9625, C. I. & L. securities. The first ordering para- 
graph of the order of the Commission entered herein on October 4, 
at Ae , is modified so as to permit the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis and Louisville Railway Company to pledge with the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, as collateral security for notes heretofore or 
hereafter issued to that corporation, its equity in not exceeding 
$233,000 of 5 per cent series A, and $2,255,000 of 6 per cent series B, 
first and general mortgage bonds, which are now pledged with the 
amgeag® National Bank of the City of New York as collateral security 
or a loan. 

Finance No. 9694, application of T. & N. O. and M. L. & T. 
Railroad & S. S. Co. for certificate to abandon a line of railroad be- 
tween Sunrise and Lenora, La. Police Jury for the Parish of East 
Baton Rouge, state of Louisiana, permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte No. 77, Joint use by Southern Pacific and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe of terminals owned by Southern Pacific at Oak- 
land, Calif. Proceeding dismissed. 

1. & S. 3613, Asphalt, tar and pitch from, to and between points in 
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south. Railroad Commission of South Carolina and the South Caroling 
State Highway Department permitted to intervene. 

No. 25419 (and Sub. 1), Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & x 
et al. Borden Farm Products Co. of Ilinois, Inc. Borden Milk Proq: 
ucts Co., Inc., and Wieland Dairy Co., Inc., permitted to intervene, 

No. 25351 (and Subs. 1 and 2), California Packing Corporation 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Pacific Bag Co., Diamond H Bag Co., Pacig, 
Diamond H Bag Co., and Rosenburg Bros. & Co. permitted ty 
intervene. 

No. 22943 (Sub. 1), Alton Brick Co. vs. Southern (St. Louis. 
Louisville divisions) et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration 
on record as made solely with respect to the allegation of the ap. 
plicability of the rate charged . 

No. 25419 (and Sub. 1), Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & x8 
et al Old Ben Coal Corporation permitted to intervene : 

No. 25473, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs Alton et | 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. and Laclede-Christy Clay Products ( 
permitted to intervene. ; 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 


No. 23054, E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant 
asks rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 24011, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. J. 5 
Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers defendants herein, asks modif. 
cation of order herein so as to permit the use of destination group. 
ing approved by Commission in its findings and orders in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, I. C. C. Docket 13494 (100 I. C. C. 52 
109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567). i 

1. & S. 3739, Crushed stone from Mo. to IIl., and No. 21939, sand 
gravel and crushed stone, from Indiana and Illinois points to destina.- 
tions in Illinois. Respondent asks reopening and _ reconsideration 
hereof on record as made. 

No. 21755 (Sub. 1), Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Com- 
plainant and defendant, ask vacation of Commission’s order of July 25, 
1931, and to discontinue all proceedings pursuant thereto. 

No. 22965, M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. “A. A. et al. Complainants ask 
vacation of order of May 9, 1932, also reopening, rehearing and/or 
reconsideration hereof. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9727. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. asks 
authority to pledge from time to time $3,792,000 of Rock Island, 
Arkansas & Louisiana first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds now in 
applicant’s treasury, for short term loans when, if and as necessary, 

Finance No. 9681. Amended application of Texas & Gulf Railway 
Co. and Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. for authority to 
abandon the Gary-Grigsby branch of the Texas & Gulf, 26.553 miles, 
and to abandon trackage rights over the tracks of the Houston, East 
= West Texas Railway Co. in and adjacent to the town of Timpson, 

exas. 

Finance No. 9728. Kansas City Southern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon less than a mile of track in Wyandotte county, 
Kan., the construction of which was authorized in Finance No. 4774, 
99 I. C. C. 274, but which was never commercially operated. 

Finance No. 9651, Sub. No. 5. Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to execute and deliver joint supplemental lease of 
1932 between the Chicago & Western Indiana Railway Co., as lessor, 
and its five proprietary tenants; C. & E. 1; CIL&L;: Cc. & £E; 
G. T. W.; and Wabash, and to assume obligation or liability as a 
lessee in respect of $1,700,000, series C, first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, issued by the Chicago & Western Indiana thereunder, whereby 
applicant, with other proprietary lines, will agree to pay as rental 5% 
per cent interest on said bonds, together with an annual sinking 
fund payment of $22,542.15, plus the interest on the bonds acquired 
for the sinking fund through the sinking fund payments. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9707, authorizing the New York, 
Ontario and Western Ry. Co. to assume obligation and liability by 
means of an agreement and sublease dated October 25, 1932, in 
respect of not exceeding $291,500 of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration equipment-trust certificates, series A, issued by the Com- 
mercial Trust Company (Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives & Granting Annuities, successor), trustee, under an agreement 
dated November 1, 1922, and delivered at par by the trustee in con- 
nection with the procurement of cars, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9639, permitting the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. Co. and its receivers to abandon a branch line of railroad 
in Polk county, Fla. (extending from a connection with the Seaboard 
Air Line’s main line between Tampa and West Lake Wales, near 
mile post 846, to the end of the branch at Royster, Minn., 3.42 miles, 
all in Polk county, Fla.), approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9657, permitting the Northwest- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. to abandon lines of railroad in Humboldt and 
Mendocine counties, Calif., approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3831, the Commission has suspended from 
Nov. 22 until June 22 schedules in supplement No. 2 to Atlanta 
& Saint Andrews Bay I. C. C. No. 233. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to reduce the rate on phosphate rock, in carloads, 
from $1 per gross ton (emergency charge of 10 cents per ton 
additional) to 75 cents per gross ton (no emergency charge), 
on traffic between points on the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Railway, viz.: From Bay Harbor, Panama City, Millville Jet. 
and Lynn Haven Station, Fla., to Dothan, Ala. 

In I. and S. No. 3830, the Commission has suspended from 
November 22 until June 22, schedules in supplement No. 4 to 
Williamsport & North Branch Railway Co.’s I. C. C. No. 64. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on 
sawdust, in carloads, from Nordmont and Sonestown, Pa. (sta 
tions on the Williamsport & North Branch Railway), to Brook- 
lyn and New York City, N. Y., and points in New Jersey, and 
to apply in lieu thereof higher class rates. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


SIDE from the fact that grain rates out of Montreal showed 

a firmer tendency, the full cargo markets have been without 
any features of importance in the last few days. A late fixture 
of a British steamer for 30,000 quarters from Montreal to United 
Kingdom was done on the basis of 2s 3d to 2s 6d with option 
for Antwerp-Rotterdam at 7c, for end November-early December 
and several other fixtures for the latter part of November were 
consummated at rates ranging from 5%c to 6c for Antwerp- 
Rotterdam. Another vessel was fixed from the Gulf to Greece 
on the basis of 3s per quarter with 1d extra for each additional 
port of discharge up to four, for mid-December loading. 

No coal, lumber or transatlantic sugar charters were con- 
summated. Outside of the West Indies and Canadian trades, 
time chartering was stagnant. 

There was some activity in the tankers trade, five dirty 
vessels being fixed from California to Japan and a clean boat 
taken from the Gulf to South Africa on private terms for De- 
cember. 

Recent grain fixtures from the Pacific coast have been done 
on the basis of about 22s 9d from Vancouver to United Kingdom- 
Continent, December, for wheat. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. has announced the speeding 
up of its service from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk to 
the Pacific coast as a result of the dropping of bi-weekly calls 
westbound at Puerto Rican ports. Under the new arrangement, 
it is stated, the run from Norfolk to Los Angeles will be made 
in 20 days. 

Passing of Cargo Ship 


The day of the cargo ship in American shipbuilding is rap- 
idly passing, according to A. A. Haag of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, who addressed the annual meeting of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in New York Nov. 18. 

Some supporters of the purely cargo-carrying ship cited the 
inexpensive transportation cost of cargo ships of other nations, 
but the services were admittedly of the “tramp” type and unde- 
sirable to American Lines, he said. The American merchant 
marine had been built up on the principle of regular service 
provided at a cost that was economically fair, and the attraction 
of cheap service, Without guarantee of continued operation, was 
not strong. 

“It is true,” said he, “that we have built no cargo ships 
under act of 1928, which provided for government aid to com- 
panies building ships in American yards under specified condi- 
tions. But the combination passenger-cargo ships which we have 
built, furnished cargo space equal to that which would be pro- 
vided by 112 purely cargo ships of 8,000 deadweight tons operat- 
ing at a speed of ten knots. 

“We have built the most economical ships in the world, and 
we have made the space available for cargo while also providing 
for passengers. We are convinced that this is sound.” 

Adequate mail pay for high speed ships, government aid for 
vessels not benefited by mail contracts, codification of shipping 
laws, elimination of government competition with private inter- 
ests in ship operation and shipbuilding, restriction of foreign 
competition with American ships in indirect trades and develop- 
ment of greater patronage for American ships were among the 
items recommended for inclusion in a new American shipping 
Policy by Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New York Ship- 
ae Company, in his address at the annual banquet of the 

y. 

The new Colombian liner, Colombia, arrived in New York 
Nov. 20 from Newport News yards, with prominent shipping men, 
shipbuilders, and government officials, headed by T. O. O’Connor, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, aboard. The 
vessel sailed Nov. 24 on her maiden voyage to Hayti, Jamaica, 
Colombia, and the Canal Zone. 


Seatrain Rates 


The Seatrain Lines, Inc., has notified shippers that the Ha- 
vana Steamship Freight Conference has denied the company’s 
oeantion for membership until it agrees to charge higher rates 
— the other steamship companies in the Havana trade. This 
8 Company refuses to do, and it announces that it will meet 

€ contract rates of the conference and maintain a policy of 
Stable rates in the trade. 


The Seatrain ships transport loaded freight cars between 


Hoboken and New Orleans via Havana, at the same rates as 
ship lines which break bulk at their piers. Graham M. Brush, 
president of the company, has demanded that they be recognized 
as ships and be permitted to charge ship rates. Railroads and 
shippers have protested to the Commission and the Shipping 
Board against this designation on the ground that the ships 
merely provide an extension of railroad service and should be 
classed as railroads. 

Mr. Brush recently asked the Havana conference, consisting 
of the Ward, Munson, United Fruit, and American Cuban lines, 
to admit Seatrain to conference membership and open the con- 
ference agreements to his company. This would permit Seatrain 
to advertise the same rates as the other lines, and would give 
it the advantage of exchange of trade information. The confer- 
ence lines, however, notified him that Seatrain could have mem- 
bership if it agreed to quote minimum rates to be dictated by 
the conference. 

The conference presented this list of rates, which were mate- 
rially higher than the rates charged by the member lines, and 
Mr. Brush withdrew his application. He said the next step 
would rest with the conference. The volume of business carried 
by the Seatrain ships has increased in the two months of their 
operation, he said. In a statement to shippers and agents an- 
nouncing the decision of the conference, Mr. Brush said: 


We do not believe that it would be reasonable to ask shippers to 
pay higher rates for what is admittedly a similar type of handling, 
nor are we willing to penalize ourselves by accepting this handicap. 


The conference cannot force the establishment of rates and 
the Shipping Board is not empowered to make them effective. 
Operators in virtually every service, however, have entered into 
conference agreements to eliminate rate cutting. They agree 
to establish rates and shippers select the ships that best suit 
their convenience. The Seatrain company has failed to obtain 
membership in the conferences operating between the Gulf and 
Havana and between the Atlantic Seaboard-Havana conference. 
The reason in each instance is the demand of competitors that 
the Seatrain service charge rail rates in advance of regular 
ship rates. 

A series of conferences of officials of the I. -M. M.-Roosevelt- 
Dollar-Dawson shipping combination were held this week at 
which P. A. S. Franklin, president of the I. M. M.; R. Stanley 
Dollar, president of the Dollar Line, and Herbert Fleishhacker, 
San Francisco banker, were present. Others participating in- 
cluded Kermit Roosevelt, president of the Roosevelt Steamship 
Co., and Basil Harris and John M. Franklin, vice-presidents of 
the Roosevelt and I. M. M. companies. 


Among the matters discussed were the arrangement of 
sailings of the ships of the Dollar and Panama Pacific lines in 
the intercoastal trade, and the development of a new passenger- 
cargo service by the States Steamship Company between the 
Pacific Coast and the Orient. The companies agreed at the time 
they bought the United States Lines to operate their other 
services with the minimum of competition whenever possible. 
The Dollar and Panama Pacific ships are competitors in the 
intercoastal trade and a plan of staggered sailings has been 
devised to reduce direct conflict. The new service of the States 
Steamship Company is considered to be in competition with 
that of the Dollar Line in the transpacific trade also. 

In recent weeks the possibility of construction of a third 
new United States Lines ship to match the Manhattan and the 
Washington has been considered. The Manhattan has proved 
a success in the transatlantic trade and the Washington is 
scheduled to enter service next spring. Officials of the United 
States Lines have said they were ready to build another ship 
if they thought the traffic could bear it. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


If the Democrats in the Senate decide to withhold action on 
nominations. made by President Hoover in the coming short 
session of Congress, the members of the Shipping Board, who 
are now serving under recess appointments made by the Presi- 
dent, will face uncertainty as to their future as commissoiners. 

Under the economy act passed by Congress at its last ses- 
sion, President Hoover reduced the number of members of the 
Shipping Board from seven to three and gave T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman, and H. I. Cone and S. S. Sandberg, commissioners, 
recess appointments. This resulted in the retirement from 
office of Commissioners Albert H. Denton, Jefferson Myers and 
Roland K. Smith. The vacancy caused by the death of Com- 
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missioner Edward C. Plummer was not filled prior to the 
reorganization. 

O’Connor and Sandberg are Republicans and Cone is a 
Democrat. Myers and Smith are Democrats. The latter may 
be considered for appointment as commissioners under the new 
administration if the Democrats decide that Mr. Roosevelt should 
have something to say as to the make-up of the board. 

There is talk that an effort may be made to increase the 
membership of the board from three to five. So far as is known, 
not a voice was raised against reduction of the number of 
members from seven to four, as was originally proposed, it ap- 
parently having been conceded that there was no necessity for 
a board of seven members. The cut to three was made to make 
it possible for two commissioners to constitute a majority in 
the event there was disagreement. With four commissioners, 
it was pointed out, there could have been an equal division 
with no decision. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, were approved by the Shipping 
Board Nov. 22: 


Newfoundland to Pacific Coast: 2141—Furness Red Cross Line with 
Panama Pacific Line: Arrangement covers through shipments of squid 
from St. Johns to San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, and San Francisco, 
with transshipment at New York. Cost of transshipment is to be 
assumed by the carriers. 9 

Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2145—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.: Covers through billing agreement 
covering shipments from the Orient to United States Atlantic Coast 
ports of call of the Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., with transshipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Transshipment expense on 
all shipments is-to be absorbed by the lines. 

Between United States and South America: 2047—Panama Mail 
Steamship Company with Grace Line: This agreement covers trans- 
portation of first-class passengers between San Francisco or Los An- 
geles Harbor and west coast ports of South America, with interchange 
at Balboa or Cristobal. The vessels of the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company are to carry the passengers between San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor and the Panama Canal, and the Grace Line vessels 
are to carry the passengers between the Panama Canal and South 
American west coast ports. 


Agreements Modified 


Atlantic Conference Agreement (128-13): This modification is to be 
an addition to the provision of the Atlantic Conference Agreement 
(Conference Agreement No. 128-1, approved April 16, 1930) permitting 
member lines of the Conference to grant a reduction off current one- 
way or round-trip ocean fares to officers and their families of United 
States railroads granting reciprocal privileges—such reductions to be 
granted only upon request of an executive officer having authority to 
request passes of other carriers. The modification permits member 
lines of the Atlantic Conference to grant similar reduction to United 
States railroad employes and their families upon written request of 
the executive officer of the railroad concerned. 

Brazil-United States Freight Conference (184-4): The agreement 
which is modified is that of the Brazil-United States Freight Confer- 
ence, which provides for maintenance of agreed rates on general cargo 
and coffee from Brazilian ports to United States Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and specifies approximate frequency of sailings to be maintained 
in the trade by each of the signatory lines. This agreement was ap- 
proved by the board August 10 and covered the period ending August 
31, 1932. By subsequent modifications approved by the board the 
agreement has been extended from month to month through Nov. 30, 
1932. The purpose of the modifications is to further extend the agree- 
ment through Dec. 31, 1932. 


GALVESTON COTTON MOVEMENT 


November 15 cotton receipts at Galveston passed the mil- 
lion bale mark for the current season. This figure was reached 
one day later than last year. Considering the fact that the 
Texas yield is far below last year’s production, the progress 
made this season is considered gratifying. Only a small pro- 
portion of receipts thus far this season have been handled by 
trucks, 95 per cent having come in by rail, it is stated. On 
November 17 the total shipments, export and coastwise, stood 
at 568,467 bales, exceeding by 69,000 figures for the same date 
last year. The peak movement of the present season took place 
the week ending November 4, when 116,634 bales were shipped. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the nine months ended with September, American flag 
vessels carried, by value, 37.7 per cent of the general imports 
and 34.1 per cent of the domestic exports in the waterborne 
foreign trade of the United States, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The percentages for the corresponding period of 
1931 were 34.2 for imports and 36.9 for exports. For September 
the percentages were 36 for imports and 34.5 for exports as 
against 30.3 for imports and 35.1 for exports in September, 1931. 





WORLD’S IDLE SHIPPING 


As of Oct. 1, 1932, the world’s idle shipping totaled ap 
proximately 14,278,000 gross tons, as against 13,977,000 gross 
tons as of July 1, 1932, and 10,748,000 gross tons as of Oct. 1, 
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1931, according to the transportation division of the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 
Idle government-owned tonnage in the United States aggre. 
gated 1,559,000 gross tons and _ privately-owned tonnage, 
2,273,000 gross tons, as of Oct. 1 this year, a total for the 
United States of 3,832,000 gross tons. Idle tonnage of Great 
Britain and Ireland totaled 3,444,000 gross tons as of Oct. 1, 
Germany was third with 1,452,000 gross tons as of July 1. 


SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to a 
preliminary tabulation of data collected in the Census of Manv- 
factures taken in 1932, establishments in the United States 
engaged primarily in ship and boat building and repairing re. 
ported work done on ships and boats in 1931 to the value of 
$178,780,087, a decrease of 19.9 per cent as compared with 
$223,308,025 reported for 1929, the last preceding census year. 
No data were collected from ship and boat building plants 
operated by the federal government. 

The items included in the total as the value of work done 
in 1931 on vessels launched within that year are as follows: Of 
5 gross tons and over: Steel, $52,098,536; wooden, $5,679,923; 
boats of less than 5 gross tons, $5,552,858. The value of work 
done in 1931 on vessels under construction but not yet launched 
and on those launched prior to 1931 was: On steel vessels, 
$33,148,169; on wooden vessels, $1,181,734. The amount received 
for repair work, $78,302,852, was 42 per cent of the aggregate 
value of all work done in 1931. Of the vessels launched within 
the year, 323, with a gross tonnage of 315,179, were steel of 
5 gross tons and over; 485, with a gross tonnage of 32,065, 
were wooden of 5 gross tons and over; and 16,049 were boats of 
less than 5 gross tons. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


Traffic through the Suez Canal the first eight months of this 
year continued to decline as compared with that of the previous 
year, according to reports received in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The number of vessels passing through the canal the first 
eight months of the current year dropped to 3,297, having an 
aggregate net tonnage of 18,526,000, as against 3,673 vessels 
of 20,336,000 net tons the corresponding period of last year. 
Cargo traffic dropped from 17,461,000 metric tons for the eight- 
month period last year to 15,495,000 tons in the corresponding 
period this year. 

Merchandise traffic the first half of the present year reached 
a total of 11,697,000 tons, being 1,942,000 tons, or 14.2 per cent 
below that of the first six months of 1931 and 5,918,000 tons 
or 33.6 per cent smaller than the 1929 figure, according to the 
report. North to south traffic dropped about 16.3 per cent, 
amounting to 3,383,000 tons, while south to north amounted to 
8,314,000 tons, a decrease of 13.4 per cent from the figure for 
last year. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


A resolution opposing construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway at this time has been adopted by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, representing the standard railroad 1a- 
bor organizations. 

“In our present judgment present economic conditions and 
the status of the transportation industry neither require nor 
justify any expenditures of public funds to create additional 
water transportation facilities,’ says the resolution. “The 
present transportation plant and personnel is ample to handle the 
present and anticipated needs of the country for many years 
to come. The waterway is not justified by economic necessity. 
It would affect adversely railroad labor conditions in the United 
States and Canada, and would greatly increase unemployment. 

“The construction of a St. Lawrence shipway would con- 
tribute to the breaking down of our present rail transportation 
system. It would nullify the efforts made by the U. S. govern- 
ment to protect our rail transportation industry, and the mil- 
lions of its outstanding securities held. by insurance companies, 
financial institutions and individual citizens.” 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


A draft of a bill amending the shipping act of 1916 so as 
to make it unlawful for any common carrier by water, either 
directly or indirectly through the medium of any agreement, 
conference, association or understanding, or otherwise, to at- 
tempt to or to prevent any common carrier by water from 
extending direct service to a publicly owned and operated 
terminal located on an improvement project authorized by Con- 
gress and charging for such service the same rates which it 
charges at its nearest regular port of call, has been submitted 
to Senator Johnson, of California, by Stockton, San Diego, 
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Long Beach and other ports. The senator plans to introduce 
the bill at the coming session of Congress. 

In passing S. 4491, providing for Shipping Board regulation 
of intercoastal carriers, the Senate, according to B. C. Allin, 
director of the port of Stockton, Calif., recognized the policy of 
providing equal rates to new or additional ports at the rates 
applying at the nearest port of call by withholding from the 
Shipping Board the right to prevent it. This means little, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Allin, when combinations of private in- 
terests are still permitted to prevent it. The proposed amend- 
ment, said he, simply corrected this. 

The contention is made by the ports interested in the 
proposed amendment that, under the shipping act, and S. 4491, 
which is pending before the House committee on merchant 
marine, steamship conferences existing with approval of the 
Shipping Board as provided by the shipping act, the water 
carriers would not be prevented from continuing to operate 
through conferences, “thus leaving with these conferences or 
combinations of steamship companies, all initiative regarding 
ports of call, restrictions, etc., applying thereon.” 

In further explanation of the proposed amendment, Mr. Allin 


says: 


The federal government is continually approving new waterway 
projects along the coasts of the United States, these projects in- 
variably being justified by a resulting saving in land transporta- 
tion costs. 

The federal government through the shipping act as it stands 
has created an instrument tending to nullify the value of these federal 
expenditures on new waterways, through allowing the combinations 
of shipping interests to prevent any member thereof from using the 
new waterways at rates contemplated by the federal government 
when these projects were authorized and the calculations of pros- 
pective savings made. 

It is basically wrong either, first, for the federal government to 
expend the additional funds on waterway improvement, or, second, to 
provide an instrument allowing private interests to nullify the value 
of these expenditures when made. 

New waterway projects authorized by Congress are invariably for 
the purpose of serving certain areas of the United States, assisting 
in their development and prosperity. A combination of private in- 
terests which is allowed to defeat this purpose is accordingly unsound 
in the public interest. 

The shipping act of 1916 should be further amended making it 
illegal for any group of shipping interests to prevent any member 
thereof, if it so desires of its own volition, from extending direct 
service to a public terminal on a new waterway authorized and con- 
structed by authority of the Congress, at its existing rates which it 
charges for service to its nearest regular port of call. 


WATERWAY CONGRESS AROUSED 


“The war against waterways is still going on and with 
increased intensity,’ says a statement issued by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, which will hold its annual meet- 
“There is not letup in the 
flood of propaganda but this is being supplemented by direct 
action along many lines, a few of which may be mentioned here: 


Representatives of the railroads appear at every important hearing 
before boards of army engineers to oppose particular waterway 
projects, and before committees of congress to denounce the whole 
program of waterway improvement. They claim that this creates 
unfair competition with railroads by subsidizing their competitors. 

Observers for the railroads keep track of all waterborne traffic 
and, whenever any commodity is found to be carried in any con- 
siderable quantity, immediate efforts are made to take that business 
away from the boats. Usually the first request is for fourth sec- 
tion relief. 

Some of the things asked for are too raw for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to accept—for instance, the rates proposed by the 
Southern Pacific, which were designed to put the intercoastal steam- 
ships out of business—but roads on the Pacific coast were author- 
ized to charge four times as much per ton-mile at intermediate points 
as at the termini, where there is water competition. 

In some cases where fourth section relief is denied, rates are 
now “blanketed’’ over wide zones, thus doing serious damage to 
water transportation without violating the long-and-short-haul clause. 
Rates on cotton to New Orleans have been cut clear down to, if not 
below, the actual out-of-pocket cost of handling it and similar cut- 
throat rates are proposed on sugar from gulf ports to Chicago and 
other northern territory. 


Reference is made to the activities of organizations com- 
posed of railroad employes, their relatives and others that urge 
shipping by railroad, and to efforts to bring about regulation 
of trucks, 

The waterway congress also expresses concern because Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton was selected by the National Transportation 
Committee as its chief investigator. Its secretary, S. A. Thomp- 
son, wrote the following letter to Calvin Coolidge, chairman of 
the committee: 


No one doubts the ability or questions the integrity of yourself 
and your associates on the National Transportation Committee. But 
that portion of the American public which believes that waterways 
ave a vitally important part to play in our national transportation 
System are disquieted at the selection of Dr. Harold G. Moulton as 
chief investigator for the committee. 

For more than twenty years, Dr. Moulton has been publishing 
books and articles criticizing, condemning and opposing the improve- 
ment of waterways and their use for transportation. In his book, 

Waterways versus Railways,’’ he declares that popular support of 
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waterways is not based on science, economics or common sense but 
is due to mob psychology, greed for ‘“‘pork’’ and the activities of 
self-seeking politicians, who are ready to advocate anything that will 
produce votes enough to keep them in office. 

Furthermore, he states that, when all the costs are included, 
transportation on inland waterways is always more expensive than by 
rail—except in those extremely rare instances where a river is natu- 
rally deep and wide enough for modern transportation without requir- 
ing improvement or maintenance. It necessarily follows that, in his 
opinion, all governmental expenditures on waterways are unwise, 
uneconomic, wasteful and extravagant. 

We see no reason to expect that the report and recommendations 
which Dr. Moulton is to make to the Committee will contain anything 
but the same uncompromising hostility to waterways which has char- 
acterized his published utterances for more than a score of years. 
Fairness demands, therefore, that the friends of waterways shall be 
heard before your committee shall formulate its conclusions. 

I am, therefore, writing to inquire whether it is the intention of 
the committee to hold hearings and, if so, to request that time shall 
be allotted to representatives of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and other waterway organizations. 


Mr. Thompson said that the secretary of the National Trans- 
portation Committee in his reply suggested that all data be sub- 
mitted in documentary form, and that, accordingly, briefs would 
be filed by the congress and other waterway organizations. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Completing nearly six months of testimony, gathered at 
points widely scattered over the country, the hearing at Chi- 
cago on the competition of the government with private citi- 
zens in business, before the Congressional committee headed 
by Representative Joseph B. Shannon, of Missouri, ended Nov. 
18. A half dozen or more witnesses dealing with the develop- 
ment of inland waterways and operations of the federal barge 
line were heard on the final day. Both advocates and opponents 
of further large scale expenditures on the part of the govern- 
ment were heard. 

The question as to whether, once the channels were com- 
pleted, barges could actually carry freight cheaper than the 
railroads, under comparable conditions, was presented in so 
many words for the first time in the nearly four days of testi- 
mony on the subject by Edward F. Goltra, of St. Louis, who, 
in 1922, held a contract with the government for operation of 
barges under private management on the Mississippi. He 
claimed that the government had made it impossible for him to 
obtain tonnage and then had canceled his contract because he 
hadn’t obtained more tonnage than he had. 

“Does anyone here know whether barge transportation is 
actually cheaper than rail transportation?” he asked. 

That resulted in comment, some of it humorous, from the 
members of the investigating committee to the effect that there 
were no figures in the record comparing actual transportation 
costs on the waterways with those on rails. Many of the 
witnesses, it was said, apparently assumed that the kind of 
water transportation under discussion was cheaper than rail 
transportation. But was it? No one present could supply 
authoritative figures in response to the query. 


Mr. Goltra suggested an experiment to determine the facts. 
He said the committee should get the Secretary of War to 
arrange for a trial run of a fully loaded barge tow between 
New Orleans and St. Louis, and return, and that a train with 
the same tonnage on paralleling rail lines should make the 
run at the same time, with an adequate accompaniment of 
accountants and auditors to compute the relative transporta- 
tion costs. 

Contending that the Missouri River offered greater poten- 
tial tonnage than any other projected waterway development, 
and that the government would be justified in an expenditure 
of a hundred million dollars, or even several times that, on 
its development, C. E. Childe, of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented a study of the transportation savings that 
would result from improvement of that river. 

Forty per cent of all the grain raised in the country was 
produced in the Missouri River Valley, he said, which amounted 
to 1.8 billion bushels, or 53 million tons. The farm price 
for grain, he argued, was the price at eastern consuming and 
export markets, less the cost of transportation to those markets. 
Opening of the Missouri River to transportation, in conjunc- 
tion with the Mississippi and other tributaries, would give a 
through water route to these price making markets, he said, 
which would reduce the transportation cost on grain from 3 to 
12 cents, or an approximate average of 5 to 6 cents a bushel. 
Basing his estimates on a river rate of 2 mills a ton-mile, which, 
he said, was considerably above grain rates of the government 
barge line, there would be a saving of more than $100,000,000 
annually in the transportation of the wheat crop alone. The 
benefit to the producer would accrue to him, whether the grain 
moved by rail or water, or was consumed locally, he held, as 
all would have to meet prices made by that which did ‘move 
on the rivers. There was, in addition to the grain tonnage, 
a large amount of other freight that would move down stream 
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and a substantial upstream tonnage that would be available 
once the channel was developed, according to his computations. 

A resolution endorsing development of a channel on the 
Missouri River was presented by J. H. Tedrow, of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. In response to a question from 
Representative Shannon, he said he would favor turning the 
federal barge line over to private operation as soon as the 
Missouri River was safely navigable. 

A criticism of the accounting methods employed by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation was made by F. J. Lisman, New 
York banker and specialist in railroad securities. “I don’t 
know how much accounting they teach at West Point, he said, 
referring to statements by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, head 
of the government operation, “but they do teach obedience to 
orders. If Major Ashburn is told to make the lines pay, he 
shows that they are paying.” 

Bruce Dwinell, representing the Association of Railway 
Executives, asked for “three minutes” in which to summarize 
the testimony presented by the Mississippi Valley Association 
—testimony in which witnesses had advocated expenditures 
totaling $200,000,000 of tax money. His summary follows: 


1. We are against the government in our business and in all 
other business except the transportation business. ~ 

2. We are firmly of the opinion that the expenditure of over $200,- 
000,000 on inland waterways is wise because there will be great sav- 
ings in transportation costs. Enormous quantities of freight will be 
carried on these waterways and this diversion of traffic will eventually 
help instead of hurt the railroads. 

We are certain that when the inland waterways are completed 
private investors will find that an investment in barge equipment 
will prove profitable and that this investment will finally be made. 

4. But although we are so certain that millions of tons of freight 
will be carried on these waterways annually, and although we are 
so cetain that private investors will invest their money in barge 
equipment, that we demand the expenditure of $200,000,000 on channel 
improvement, we also demand that the government stay in the barge 
business until private investors are convinced by the results of gov- 
ernment operation that they should invest. 

5. Before the government retires from the barge line business, 
moreover, the law must be changed. The barge lines in their port- 
to-port business are unregulated, while the railroads are fully regu- 
lated. No further regulation of the barge lines should take place. 
To fully protect the private operator on the water, railroad regula- 
tion should be extended to the point that the barge line operators 
will be guaranteed a practical monopoly of the transportation of 
the materials which they find it most advantageous to handle. 


“We believe the summary set forth above is fair,” said 
Mr. Dwinell. “We believe that it also demonstrates the weak- 
ness of the position of those who believe that the government 
should be in the barge line business. It shows that inland 
waterway transportation cannot stand on its own feet.” 


MISS. VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


(Special Correspondence from ‘St. Louis, Mo.) 

The Mississippi Valley Association adopted resolutions at 
the close of its fourteenth annual convention in St. Louis, Nov. 
21 and 22, resenting the interference of railroad executives with 
the program for inland waterway development and specifying 
its policy as to rates and waterway and motor-vehicle transpor- 
tation. 

The association gave its approval to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. While it declared for the diversion of a sufficient quantity 
of water from the Great Lakes for navigation in the Illinois 
waterway, it did not specify the flow which it considered 
adequate. 

Preservation of the American merchant marine also was 
recommended by resolution. The association declared in favor 
of the principle of private operation of transportation facilities. 
It urged continued improvement of the inland waterway system 
and development of water transportation. New waterway pro- 
jects were approved. 

The resolutions referring to the railroads, competitive trans- 
portation and rates were as follows: 


The purpose of transportation is service to the public. 

We oppose and will resist every attempt of transportation of any 
character to exploit commerce or to bend commerce to its will. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is unalterably opposed to and 
sharply resentful of interference by certain railroad executives with 
the progress of inland waterway development. 

The people of the Mid-Continental Region are entitled to and the 
Mississippi Valley Association demands the unrestricted and the full- 
est use of the most efficient and economical system of transportation 
that can bé developed, and to that end insists: 

That the waterways and highway be not handicapped by artificial 
restrictions in order to aid any other means of transportation; 

That such restrictions as were deliberately imposed on the rail- 
roads as an offset to monopoly, when the railroads alone supplied 
transportation, be removed, now that supplemental means of trans- 
portation are being developed ; 

That no railroad be permitted to set up a rate structure for the 
purpose of destroying a competing means of transportation. 

The last resort of the people of the Mid-Continental Region, who 
are fighting for revived economic opportunity, is the free and unim- 
peded use of their waterways and highways, as supplemental trans- 
portation to their railways, and those now developing channels of 
trade must be kept open, unhandicapped by tolls and artificial re- 
strictions, and be available for free use by everyone. 
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Federal investment in river and harbor improvements are repro- 
ductive and increase the taxable wealth of the country. 

Our conditions are made acure by the exacting conditions imposed 
by the new creditor-nation status of the United States, which requires 
the use of every possible economy, and by the Panama Canal, which 
requires the use of the lowest cost transportation to and from the 
seaboard. 


The special resolution pertaining to railroad rates, which 
were called destructive, was as follows: 


We note with concern and hostility the recent attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission towards the disposition of railroad 
arrangements to abandon precedent and precaution, and indulge in 
a frenzy of rate-cutting on a limited number of commodities and in 
limited areas, apparently to gain, at heavy cost to themselves and 
to the public, such business as other forms of transportation have 
been carrying with evident satisfaction to shippers, with ill-disguised 
purpose of destroying other fornis of transportation. 


The resolutions relating to the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
water-diversion were as follows: 


We reaffirm our faith in the merits of a St. Lawrence Waterway 
from the Lakes to the Atlantic; we insist, however, upon o modifica- 
tion of the St. Lawrence treaty now pending before the United States 
Senate which will provide for a sufficient amount of the existing 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan to insure a commercially 
navigable waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf in conformity with 
the project heretofore adopted by Congress. 


Other resolutions concerning transportation and industry 
were: 


With all the earnestness of which we are capable we call the 
attention of the President and the Congress of the United States to 
the fact that, in a creditor-nation environment, which we now occupy, 
every artificial handicap on agriculture, industry and commerce re- 
stricts and restrains income-earning enterprise. Excessive cost of 
transportation is such a handicap. 

We repeat and emphasize our adherence to the principle of private 
operation of transportation facilities. 

We renew our conviction, however, that the Federal Inland 
Waterways orporation should be continued, as provided in the act of 
Congress of May 29, 1928, until private capital invested in inland 
water transportation can enjoy on improved waterwways the same 
relative opportunity and security that private capital may expect 
in other fields. 


Resolutions were adopted on development of the Mississippi 
River from St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Gulf; the Ohio 
and its tributaries, including the Great Kanawha, the Tennessee 
and the Cumberland; the Missouri to Sioux City and as far 
northwest as may be practicable; the Inter-Coastal Canal from 
Corpus Christi through New Orleans into the Alabama, Coosa 
and Warrior rivers, and also the Arkansas and Red rivers. The 
resolutions reiterated the nine-foot channel as a standard and 
modern locks, dams and other facilities. 

New projects approved by resolution were: The Lake Erie 
and Ohio River Canal by way of the Beaver and Mahoning 
rivers; a nine-foot channel for the Hennepin Canal; a nine-foot 
channel for the Warrior River and the Chattahochee River; 
development of the Intracoastal Canal from the Apalachicola 
River and extension of the canal to form a Gulf-Atlantic Water- 
way; the Saline River project in the Illinois coalfields, and the 
projects on the Columbia River and its tributaries in the North- 
west. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring further work towards 
stream and flood control. 


Merchant Marine 


The American Merchant Marine was approved by the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


The whole world is preparing for the highly competitive condi- 
tions that exist and may be expected to continue in the commercial 
struggle for export markets. As a safeguard that favorable ocean 
rates will be maintained which will assist the farmer and manufac- 
turer to sell their products in world markets—in peace and in time 
of war—regular, adequate and dependable American flag ocean serv- 
ices, connecting at the ports with our inland water and rail routes, 
must be maintained. They afford free access to foreign markets, 
are an insurance against excessive ocean freight rates and an invalu- 
able naval and military auxiliary in time of national emergency. 

The amount contributed by our government towards the mainte- 
nance of the American Merchant Marine is small indeed in compari- 
son with the great benefits, direct and indirect, which the possession 
of this merchant marine affords agriculture, industry and labor. 

American ships cannot operate in foreign trade without govern- 
ment aid. We, therefore, strongly favor the continuance of the pres- 
ent policy of aid to our merchant marine, and we recommend the 
early award of ocean-mail contracts to our remaining essential gov- 
ernment lines to make possible their sale. This is sound policy and 
real economy. 

These mail contracts should be restricted to companies entirely 
American in ownership and operation. Companies operating any 
foreign-flag ships in competition with American flag services should 
be barred from this aid. 

We favor discontinuance of the government’s Panama Railroad 
steamship line, since this line no longer serves any proper purpose 
and results in discrimination against our Gulf ports and the produc- 
ing interests of the Mississippi Valley. 

: We are opposed to transferring the activities of the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation to any other government 
department or bureau. We believe that the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
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tion should be continued as an agency of the Shipping Board until 
the lines are sold and matters relating to such sales are completed. 


The association by resolution complimented the Secretary 
of War and his corps of engineers, and recommended that the 
corps of engineers should be continued in charge of rivers and 
harbors works. 

Robert Isham Randolph, of Chicago, was elected president; 
Thomas F. Cunningham, of New Orleans, vice president at large, 
and Richard S. Hawes, of St. Louis, treasurer. District vice presi- 
dents elected were: W. E. Brock, Chattanooga; Alex W. Dann, 
Pittsburgh; Col. Clarence B. Douglas, Tulsa; E. T. Harris, Chi- 
cago; John H. Kelly, Sioux City; W. P. Lay, Gadsden, Ala.; 
George B. Longan, Kansas City; Walter Parker, New Orleans; 
B. F. Peek, Moline, Ill.; C. F. Richardson, Sturgis, Ky.; O. E. 
Engler, Omaha; R. P. Warner, St. Paul; Oscar F. Barrett, Cin- 
cinnati, and Edward Magnus, St. Louis. 


Address by General Brown 


Advocates of improvement of inland waterways must gird 
themselves to meet the opposition to such improvement, the 
Mississippi Valley Association was told Nov. 21 by Major General 
Lytle Brown, chief of engineers of the United States army. 


“For more than a hundred years,” said he, “we have gone 
forward in a slow but steady way in the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors. At present our harbors are in fine 
condition and well abreast of the needs of the commerce that 
uses them. Their improvement has met with little or no seri- 
ous opposition. The improvement of our streams inland lags 
behind. This latter work has met with serious opposition and 
is likely to continue to meet with such opposition in the future, 
possibly in an increasing degree, due to the competition among 
rival methods of transportation and diverse interests. If our 
inland streams are to be improved to the extent that they will 
be economical freight carrying agencies, those who desire that 
result must gird themselves for a contest that will never end 
so long as our general system of transportation is managed, as 
is the case today and has been for many years in the past. 
Any set-back must be taken as temporary only. 

“In the last few years, money for work has been adequate. 
The prospects are that for some years in the future, money 
will be inadequate. The cause of inadequacy is and will be the 
condition of the finances of the federal government. When they 
are in more promising condition, as they will be, then we may 
expect operations to be resumed on an adequate scale, if our 
waterway advocates do not take the attacks of their opponents 
lying down. I believe they are not people of that kind.” 


Ohio River System 


Reporting on the progress of river improvement work, Gen- 
eral Brown said that navigation had been maintained fully 
throughout the year on the Ohio at the project depth and that 
the cost of maintenance in the year ended June 30, 1932, was 
$4,062,000, including operating and care of locks and dams. 
New work was inaugurated at Montgomery Island where con- 
tracts were let in May and June for new locks at a cost of 
slightly over $1,600,000, he said. 

The future work on the Ohio system, said the general, 
would be the development of its important tributaries, notably 
the Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Great Kanawha, the 
Muskingum, the Green, the Cumberland and the Tennessee. 
He said the locks and dams on the Monogahela and the Alle- 
gheny would be modernized. He commented that it was notice- 
able that while the commerce on the Ohio and Monongahela 
had decidedly fallen off from 1929 to 1931, that on the Kanawha 
had steadily increased in the same period. 


Upper Mississippi 


The project for 9-foot navigation on the upper Mississippi, 
said General Brown, had been carried forward as rapidly as 
funds had been available. Continuing, he said, in part: 


The double locks at Minneapolis have been completed. The single 
lock and the dam at Hastings has been completed. The double locks 
at Rock Island have been completed and the dam has been partially 
completed. .An immense amount of work in taking care of the water- 
front at Davenport has been done. This work at Rock Island is one 
of the most difficult on the entire upper Mississippi River project, 
and, when completed, will be one of the most imposing pieces of navi- 
gation works in the country. 

Efforts have been made to start work on the Alma lock and dam. 
They have been hampered greatly by injunction suits brought by 
railway interests, but it is hoped that obstacles will soon be cleared 
away and the work allowed to proceed. Lock 5 at Fountain City, 
Wisconsin, and lock 20 at Canton, Missouri, have been advertised 
for contract, and award for 20 has been made. 


Missouri Project 


The work on the Missouri River proceeded vigorously during the 
year. Two powerful dredges were built to take care of localities 
Where the contraction works fail to make the impression required 
of them. The work on the lower Missouri was brought near to com- 
pletion, and that on the upper Missouri was prosecuted to the limit 
of the funds available. This project on the Missouri was given 
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preference to any other in the upper valley of the Mississippi despite 
the fact that results there are more questionable from an engineering 
point of view than in any other locality. The work has proceeded 
boldly in spite of doubts that have been held in many minds. This 
has been the case because of the conviction that in the Missouri 
Valley, especially in the upper valley, the people there labor under 
a greater handicap as regards transportation than do those in any 
other part of the country. For this reason, funds have been spent 
without stint and in spite of adverse opinion as to practicability. 
Behind the engineer work is the full authority of Congress and the 
President. 

The work on the Missouri is primarily in the interest of trans- 
portation, and, therefore, is justified on the part of the entire country 
without any stretch of the imagination. But, incidentally, great local 
benefits will accrue. It is wholly beyond the powers of local communi- 
ties to cope with the destructive powers of this stream. The rich 
farm land, the highways, the homes, and often the railroads adjacent 
to the river banks are at the mercy of this stream. It is hoped that 
consistent and persistent effort of the federal government will in the 
end confine the river to a single well-defined channel, where it will 
remain forever, and flow usefully and safely on to the sea. Notwith- 
standing the allotments made to Missouri River work in the last few 
years, the rate of expenditure for the work is at a less rate than was 
contemplated by Congress in its authorizations. Large as have been 
the funds appropriated, they have been short of authorizations. 

The project on the Missouri provides for the acceptance of local 
contributions. Since 1912, local interests have contributed $2,000,000, 
though no great effort has been made to draw money from local 
interests. Should in future the funds of the federal government run 
low on maintenance and valuable work in place be jeopardized on 
that account, it ig important that local funds come forward to hold 
what has been done. 

There is a project for nine feet depth of channel from the mouth 
of the Ohio to St. Louis. This work is similar to that on the Missouri, 
as the improvement contemplates contraction works and bank pro- 
tection supplemented by dredging. Much trouble has been experi- 
enced in keeping the full nine feet of depth in this reach of the river. 
The contraction works are not complete, and this requires a great 
amount of dredging. During the last year, there was placed some 
27,000 feet of dikes, and 23,000 feet of bank protection. The great 
amount of emergency dredging required here caused one new dredge 
to be built during the year in which, altogether, six United States 
and five private dredges were employed. The former moved 11,000,000 
cubic yards, and the latter about 2,500,000 cubic yards. 

During the last year and the previous year, there have been no 
complaints as to channel conditions, and it would seem that satis- 
factory conditions prevail. I have heard no complaints from the 
Federal Barge Line; it is assumed that it has encountered no great 
difficulty. The reach of the river between the mouth of the Ohio 
and St. Louis is one of the most important, and it should and will be 
placed in a state of permanent improvement. 


Illinois Waterway 


One of the projects in the upper valley of the Mississippi, which 
is generally regarded with much interest, is the waterway between the 
Mississippi system and the Great Lakes, known as the Illinois water- 
way. Its improvement has been seriously contemplated for more than 
a hundred years. The city of Chicago, the state of Illinois and the 
Federal government have at last, by successive efforts, brought it to 
a state of near completion. In 1930, Congress agreed to assume the 
task. Much effort was made to adjust the transfer of responsibility 
from the state of Illinois to the federal government. Both the require- 
ments of state law and Federal law had to be met. An impasse 
between state and federal agencies could very easily have been created. 
There has been good cooperation between both agencies, with no 
attempt on the part of either to shoulder its responsibilities on the 
other, and then retire behind the much abused term “lack of co- 
operation.’’ Cooperation means that each will bear the burden that 
is strictly his, and each will do his best to lift that which necessarily 
overhangs. This great job is nearly finished; the work on the water- 
way is practically done. Some bridges there are which must be 
rebuilt to make the waterway useful. Those in the keeping of the 
state are well under way. Some of those belonging to the railroads 
may be the cause of drawn out litigation and delay. Even though 
this waterway as contemplated is nearly complete, it will never meet 
its full use until the way is completely cleared to a great harbor 
on the lakes, namely, the proposed harbor at Calumet, and that at 
Gary, Indiana. Some day that will be done. Besides the physical 
task, there will be the clearing away of organized opposition. This, 
you know, requires constant, unrelenting pressure, through good 
times and bad. 

The work done on the Illinois waterway is on a modern scale. 
Those who planned it for the state of Illinois deserve credit for their 
vision and boldness. It will meet the demands of commerce for 
many years. Its works are on the same great scale as those on the 
Ohio and those planned for the upper Mississippi. Cargoes need not 
be broken between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile. 
Pensacola, Houston, and Corpus Christi. 


Cost of Work 


The funds provided for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, have 
been largely expended or obligated, with the exception of a reserve 
retained for contingencies and emergencies throughout the remainder of 
the fiscal year. The last session of Congress did not appropriate money 
for rivers and harbors until very late in the session, or until the 
middle of July. Since the working season begins in the springtime, 
the delay in receiving this appropriation has retarded new work. 
The last regular appropriation bill made available $60,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, and $32,000,000 for flood control. In addition, 
there was appropriated in the emergency relief and construction act 
the sums of $30,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and $15,500,000 for 
flood control. In the Mississippi Valley, there were allotted from this 
money $43,250,000 for rivers and harbors, and $42,125,000 for flood 
control, or a total of over $85,000,000. From these figures, you can 
a = the relative importance at this time of the works in 
the valley. 


Address by General Ashburn 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, defended the concern against the attacks 
relating to government subsidy and injury to the railroads. 
After giving the history of rail and water competition from 
1900 to date, and the showing the effects of the Panama Canal 
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on rail rates, he asked: “What is the broad ground on which 
we can reconcile these various interests?” 

He answered this question by saying: “The railroads must 
prosper. The Panama Canal and transportation on interior 
waterways must prosper in order to furnish cheaper and needed 
transportation; the interior must not be penalized to furnish 
cheap tidewater transportation; as everybody has been taxed 
and will be taxed to pay for the Panama Canal and the making 
navigable of interior waterways, thus furnishing cheap trans- 
portation, everybody, in so far as practicable, ought to reap the 
benefits of such cheap transportation.” 

In alluding to criticism, he said that traffic commissioners 
of cities and commercial organizations had been fair, although 
each looked after his particular local interests. “They have 
not,” he declared, “descended to vilification of individuals, to 
the propagation of the most astonishing untruths, to the perver- 
sion of an idea through the elimination of a portion of a spoken 
or written sentence. Such tactics have been left to those 
whose limited intelligence does not permit them to comprehend 
that you can’t kill an idea by killing an individual—a remark- 
able evidence of their historical ignorance and the most 
astonishing example of their rudimentary ability, shown by 
their failure to comprehend that ‘a public office is a public 
trust.”” 

General Ashburn said the time was approaching when the 
government might turn navigation over to private interests. 
“It is freely granted as a general rule,” said he, “there are 
objections to the ‘government in business.’ The Inland Water- 
way Corporation is the exception that proves the rule—but I 
here and now, as emphatically as in my power to state it, do 
state that the time is rapidly approaching when its mission, 
pioneering and demonstrative, is approaching its end; and it 
can pull out of business, leaving its equipment in private hands, 
with the assurance that waterway transportation shall never 
again be strangled to death.” 

He took up charges against the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. Denying that functioning was hindered by red tape, he 
said the concern was managed by him, subject to the Secre- 
tary of War, and “it is the most flexible business organization 
in the United States, and the most intricate questions can be 
settled in an hour’s time.” 

The corporation has not cost the taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars, he insisted. “The corporation has had a net income from 
operations up to August 31, 1932, including interest on loans 
and bank deposits, of $1,278,807.08, which was in excess of’ de- 
preciation collected and turned into the general fund of the 
corporation of $3,758,000. This salvaged $5,000,000 more than 
represents all that could have been realized from the sale of 
all war-time equipment. The total net profit of the corporation 
for the first eight months of 1932 amounted to $297,537.75.” 

The corporation retired obsolete property and equipment 
which had been carried in the accounts at $1,444,811.78, and 
thus, he said, “the corporation assumed and carried a burden in 
addition to depreciation of $810,026.29, in order to salvage war- 
time surplus.” He said operating funds increased from $1,832,- 
894.84, December 31, 1931, to $2,290,245.02, July 1, 1932, and, 
meantime the corporation expended $175,891.10 for new equip- 
ment. The outstanding capital stock he stated at $12,000,000, 
but said that there is in the United States Treasury $3,000,000 
more for capital stock which has not been issued. 

“The operations of the corporation,’ he maintained, “are 
not costing the taxpayers a single cent. On the other hand, 
their total investment in equipment is increasing without any 
appropriated funds.” 

General Ashburn said that “port, harbor, navigable river 
and flood control projects have been in progress since the days 
of Washington” and “will continue long after the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation passes out of existence.” 

“Millions of dollars of public funds,’ he declared, “have 
been expended to create ‘rights of way’ for all forms of trans- 
portation, railways, highways, airways, waterways, and no taxes 
collected by the government on such ‘rights of way.’ Why, 
then, pick out the water ‘rights of way’ as the only form to be 
taxed? In addition, those railroads which have been granted 
subsidies in the form of land grants have taken up their ‘rights 
of way’ as capital invested by them and expect the public to 
pay them an interest return on property donated. There is no 
justice in this proposition, either way it is advanced, and we 
can, I think, dismiss the question of ‘free rights of way’ as 
fairly answered when we have pointed out these facts.” 

“If the Congress of the United States decides to appropri- 
ate $15,000,000 for pioneering and demonstrative purposes to 
rehabilitate water transportation to aid all the people of the 
United States, the stockholders of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, through cheap transportation; if its agent, your cor- 
poration, gives to the people of the United States a yearly 
saving of $1,500,000 in freight rates, or ten per cent on the 
total appropriation; retires obsolete and worn-out material, 
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salvages you about $4,000,000 from a total loss, constantly in. 
creases its value through replacement and new construction 
without additional appropriated funds—of which it has saved 
$3,000,000—and presents you, in the form of stock dividends, 
with an organization appraised at around $24,000,000, are you, 
as stockholder, going to accuse the corporation of unfair com. 
petition any more than the stockholders of Jones & Laughlin 
are going to accuse them?” 

General Ashburn referred to a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to show that the storage-in-transit priy- 
ileges granted by the barge lines had not disrupted the ware. 
housing business. The charge that the corporation granted 
secret or special rates to certain shippers he denounced as un- 
worthy of notice. 

The only free building space that the corporation received 
from the federal government amounted, he said, to 2,200 square 
feet. For other space the corporation paid rental of $38,422 a 
year. The corporation, he said, paid for barge space at Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Dubuque, Rock Island, Peoria, Burlington, 
Helena, Vicksburg and Baton Rouge. 


As to allegations that the corporation was the recipient of 
various sorts of doles, he explained that “there are more ways 
than one in which tangible returns may be made upon an in- 
vestment.” He cited these returns as: “As yearly saving on 
freight rates of ten per cent on the total appropriation, $1,500,- 
000 annually; a salvage of $5,000,000 to the people from what 
would be a total loss through retirement of worn-out and use- 
less equipment; the potential accomplishment of its object with 
a saving of $3,000,000 of appropriated funds; the presentation to 
the people of a fleet and assets aggregating $24,000,000, operat- 
ing at a profit, with the expenditure by the corporation of only 
$12,000,000 appropriated funds. This fleet and these assets are 
the peoples’. The corporation is merely the agency through 
which the operations are continued.” 

Regarding attacks on the corporation and inland water- 
ways improvements and transportation, General Ashburn said: 


The truth of the matter is that the opponents of the waterways 
are so hard put to find an argument against what your corporation 
is doing for you that they involve themselves in a maze of con- 
tradictions. If we make money, we are robbing the railroads; if we 
lose money, we are robbing the taxpayers. 

The railroads claim that they wish only “‘equality of opportunity,” 
which was defined before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
other day as ‘‘permission to reduce rates to meet competition whenever 
encountered.” They defined ‘‘a fair share of the traffic’ as ‘‘a restora- 
tion of all traffic diverted from the rail carriers by other forms of 
transportation.”’ In the case of the transcontinental lines ‘a fair 
share of the traffic’? was held by the railroads to be ‘‘all the traffic 
moved by these lines prior to 1921.” Questioning disclosed the fact 
on eed to 1921, not a single ton of sugar moved via the Panama 

anal. 

There is no question that there is evidence of a well-planned, 
earefully conceived, combined effort on the part of all railroads to 
destroy water competition in the United States. The evidence before 
the Commission showed that they were prepared to sacrifice $10,000,000 
per year loss in sugar revenue in an attempt to recover a $2,000,000 
a year loss, if, by so doing, they can combine to eliminate water com- 
petition whenever encountered. Such practices as these lead to some 
of that shrinkage of revenue so disastrous to the stockholders, and 
for which they endeavor to place the blame upon the Inland Water- 


ways Corporation. 
Other Addresses 


President Edward A. O’Neal, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said low and efficient transportation was necessary 
in order to rebuild and protect foreign trade. High transpor- 
tation costs, he held, has threatened the agriculture, industry 
and trade of the interior section of the United States. The 
farming interests do not want the railroads to be injured, yet 
they are opposed to interference with waterway and motor 
vehicle transportation. 

He defended the policy of government support for water- 
way transportation. “The Inland Waterways Corporation, dur- 
ing its eight years of operation,” he said, “has been entirely 
self-supporting and has earned a small profit after setting aside 
nearly $4,000,000 for depreciation of equipment. Motor vehicles 
paid in taxes three-fifths of the total road income of the Unitd 
States for construction and maintenance.” He declared that 
the soundest policy would be to develop all forms of economical 
and efficient transportation. 

Congressman Claude V. Parsons, of Golconda, Ia., drew at- 
tention to the project for the Saline River Canal in Southern 
Illinois. The coal deposits of the section he stated at 22,000,- 
000,000 tons. Something like $1,000,000 of farm products and 
manufactured goods would be brought into the section yearly 
from neighboring states. The project, he said, would save 
$4,000,000 annualiy to Nebraska, $1,000,000 to the Dakotas, and 
$10,000,000 to Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin on fuel. He cited 
other potentialities. 

Congressman-elect Millard Caldwell, of Florida, presented 
the case of the Cross-Florida Ship Canal. The project, he said, 
“will require an excavation 150 miles long, with the surface 
width of 500 to 700 feet and a bottom width of 300 feet. It 
should be thirty-five feet deep.” 

Congressman William E. Hull of Illinois declared that the 
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interior of the United States would not obtain the most eco- 
nomical and efficient transportation until the whole of the in- 
land waterway system was completed. 

The projects of the Columbia Valley Association in the 
Pacific Northwest were submitted to the convention by R. H. 
Kipp, executive vice-president of that organization. “On the 
Columbia river,” he said, “these have gradually narrowed down 
to two major objectives: First, the mid-Columbia program, 
covering the area from tidewater, thirty miles above Van- 
couver, Wash., to the mouth of the Snake river, a distance of 
approximately 200 miles. On this stretch of river we have two 
definite objectives—one an open river improvement, giving us 
a seven-foot channel from tidewater to the mouth of the Snake 
river, 150 feet in width; another, improvement of the Snake 
river from its mouth to a point above Lewiston, Idaho.” Ac- 
cording to engineers, he added, the program would “generate 
the largest block of hydroelectric energy known to the Ameri- 
can continent” and “the selling price of this energy may be the 
lowest yet known in any Federal power development.” 

History and statistics relating to engineering findings as 
to the flow from Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway for 
navigation purposes were covered by George G. Earl, of the 
Earl Engineering Company, New Orleans. Mr. Earl was a 
member of the engineering board of review, consisting of twen- 
ty-eight engineers from all parts of the United States, which in 
1924 made a study for the Chicago Sanitary District. “This 
board reported,” he said, “that the 10,000 c. f. s. diversion 
should be allowed, accepted a United States Engineer’s report 
that it would occasion a five and one-half inch reduction of 
lake levels, if not compensated for, but recommended lake level 
regulation, which it concluded should be carried out entirely 
independently of any question of diversion.” 

Henry H. Buckman, consulting engineer of the Gulf-At- 
lantic Ship Canal Association, spoke for the Florida Ship Canal. 
It will, he said, “in addition to its function as a seaway for 
ships, afford the long-desired connecting barge route between 
the intracoastal waterways of the Gulf and Atlantic coasts.” 

The cause of the American merchant marine and American 
shipbuilding industry was explained by H. Gerrish Smith, pres- 
ident of the National Council of the American Shipbuilders. He 
explained that American shipping and shipbuilding were inter- 
allied and that both were necessary for the preservation and 
expansion of American international trade. 





HOOVER AND BARGE COMPETITION 


President Hoover declared himself as being opposed to 
“cut-throat barge competition” in a telegram given out in St. 
Louis just prior to the opening of the convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association. The telegram was sent to Capt. 
Donald T. Wright, publisher of the Waterways Journal. It 
follows: 


The development of the natural water channels of the United 
States has long been a primary interest of mine. These channels, 
systematically modernized, are of the greatest benefit to agriculture 
and industry as a means of economical transportatoin of bulk goods. 

Twice as much work on these inland waterways has been accom- 
ene in the last three years as in any comparable period in our 
istory. 

Several new problems lie before us in dealing with the problem 
of waterways. We must work out regulation of transportation by 
water to prevent certain types of cut-throat competition, which now 
make impossible the entry and maintenance of adequate services 
upon these channels. aot : - 

Secondly, this cut-throat competition is also injuring the rail- 
ways. Both these methods of transportation have their place in our 
national system, and their development can be made mutually ad- 
vantageous. 


DORETY REPLIES TO ASHBURN 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland Water- 
way Corporation, appealed to prejudice against the railways 
instead of discussing facts in his speech favoring barge line 
development at the Mississippi Valley Association convention 
at St. Louis, it is charged by Fred G. Dorety, of St. Paul, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Great Northern Railway, 
speaking for the northwest railways. 

“He claims that the reason the railways are fighting the 
barge lines is because the barges are about to become self- 
supporting and transferred to private operators, instead of con- 
tinuing under government management,” said he. 

“A glance at the operating results for 1929, which most 
people concede was a rather good year, shows how impossible 
private operation of the barge system would be. The barge 
lines’ own figures for its operations on the upper river places 
the expense at $612,511.68. Revenue was only $297,489.33. There 
Was a net loss of $315,022.35. If the taxpayers don’t have to 
Stand this, will Major Ashburn tell us who does? 

“And this loss doesn’t include any charge against the barge 
line for interest on the taxpayers’ $50,000,000 investment in 
river improvements, or for the maintenance of the channel for 
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the year which probably was between one and two million 
dollars more of taxpayers’ money. 

“In the face of these facts, the barge line head tells the 
Mississippi Valley Association that the talk about the barge 
lines costing the taxpayers millions of dollars is just ‘railway 
propaganda,’ that the barges are making money, saving the 
shippers millions of dollars, and are ‘the exception that proves 
the general rule that there are objections to the government in 
business.’ 

“Incidentally, since 1929, the barge line has published no 
separate figures on its upper river operations. Is anyone so 
credulous as to believe that, since then, they have done so 
much better on the upper Mississippi that they do not want 
the railways to find out just how prosperous they are? 

“The fact is that the barges on the upper river last season 
ran nine-tenths empty. The southbound movement from Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul combined was less than one freigth car- 
load a day; the northbound movement only four or five freight 
carloads a day. Where were all the shippers who wanted to 
save the 20 per cent difference between the below-cost barge 
rates and the railway rates? 

“But we are told that these shippers will all be using the 
river when the channel is completed to a depth of 9 feet. Barge 
service after all is only barge service, and there is no magic 
in nine, twelve, or even fifteen feet of depth as compared with 
six. The below-cost rates simply do not attract the traffic to 
the river. 

“Experience with the present barge service shows that rates 
alone are not sufficient to offset poor service, slow time, sus- 
pension in winter and the other permanent handicaps to barge 
transportation. 

“Shippers of seven-eighths of all freight moving to and 
from the Twin Cities declare they couldn’t use river transpor- 
tation with any kind of a channel because the river doesn’t run 
in the right direction. Products from the northwest move east; 
supplies move west. The river runs north to south. 

“River proponents know these things, of course. That is 
why they find it more advantageous to talk about ‘railway 
propaganda.’ ”’ 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 12, 
totaled 537,093 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
with the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

“Due to the usual seasonal decline in freight traffic and 
also election day this was a reduction of 51,290 cars under the 
preceding week. It also was a decrease of 152,867 cars under 
the same week in 1931 and 291,930 cars under the same week 
two years ago,” said the association. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week of November 12 
totaled 187,249 cars, a decrease of 22,898 cars under the preced- 
ing week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 169,908 cars, a decrease of 7,287 cars; coal loading 
totaled 113,606 cars, a decrease of 11,160 cars; live stock loading 
amounted to 18,357 cars, a decrease of 1,356 cars; grain and 
grain products loading totaled 25,090 cars, a decrease of 4,773 
cars; forest products loading totaled 15,984 cars, a decrease of 
1,432 cars; ore loading amounted to 2,795 cars, a decrease of 
1,489 cars; and coke loading amounted to 4,104 cars, a decrease 
of 895 cars. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem- 
ber 12 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,682 and 6,238; live 
stock, 1,909 and 2,257; coal, 26,181 and 30,825; coke, 1,421 and 1,848; 
forest products, 888 and 1,906; ore, 457 and 819; merchandise, L. C. L., 
44,078 and 54,605; miscellaneous, 37,311 and 51,483; total, 1932, 116,927; 
1931, 149,981; 1930, 183,407. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,297 and 3,066; live 
stock, 1,309 and 1,688; coal, 25,529 and 33,015; coke, 1,524 and 2,404; 
forest products, 842 and 1,224; ore, 182 and 1,952; merchandise, L. C. L., 
34,628 and 43,156; miscellaneous, 31,619 and 48,427; total, 1932, 97,930; 
1931, 134,932; 1930, 164,702. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 251 and 321: live 
stock, 192 and 250; coal, 27,700 and 31,118; coke, 155 and 234; forest 
products, 343 and 695; ore, 45 and 40; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,007 
and 5,923; miscellaneous, 4,166 and 5,273; total, 1932, 37,859; 1931, 43,854; 
1930, 55,644, 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,246 and 2,978: live 
stock, 872 and 1,118; coal, 15,185 and 16,099; coke, 243 and 270; forest 
products, 5,358 and 7,962; ore, 185 and 401; merchandise, L. C. L., 
29,415 and 34,915; miscellaneous, 28,002 and 39,398; total, 1932, 81,506; 
1931, 103,141; 1930, 120,414. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,812 and 8,428: 
live stock, 4,872 and 9,260; coal, 6,033 and 6,458; coke, 547 and 688; 
forest products, 3,646 and 4,895; ore, 1,141 and 647; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,814 and 25,032; miscellaneous, 19,274 and 24,203; total, 1932, 
61,139; 1931, 79,611; 1930, 100,085. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 6,634 and 
11,897; live stock, 7,568 and 10,492; coal, 8,498 and 9,236: coke, 94 and 97; 
forest products, 2,558 and 3,449: ore, 554 and 2,409; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,076 and 29,302; miscellaneous, 38,667 and 45,511; total, 1932, 
88,649; 1931, 112,393; 1930, 134,747. 
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Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,168 and 5,055; 
live stock, 1,635 and 2,522; coal, 4,480 and 3,722; coke, 120 and 95; for- 
est products, 2,349 and 2,740; ore, 231 and 346; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,890 and 14,531; miscellaneous, 28,210 and 37,037; total, 1932, 53,083; 
1931, 66,048; 1930, 70,024. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 25,090 and 37,983; live 
stock, 18,357 and 27,587; coal, 113,606 and 130,473; coke, 4,104 and 5,636; 
forest products, 15,984 and 22,871; ore, 2,795 and 6,614; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 169,908 and 207,464; miscellaneous, 187,249 and 251,332; total, 
1932, 537,093; 1931, 689,960; 1930, 829,023. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four Weeks im JANUATY . ......00:0.s006% 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Pour Weeks i MATER... ...cccccccecs 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
go ee. 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
eee 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
OUP WOORE TH DUM. <oncicceccdiccceces 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
Sy NE, ON I ac. 6 0-s0.0:0:0 000. 0 4000 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
POUr Weeks I AUsUSt. <2. .cccscccccse 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Four weeks in September............ 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725, 686 
Five weeks in October............... 3,158,104 3,813,162 4,751,349 
Week ended November 5............. 588,383 717,048 881,517 
Week ended November 12........... 537,093 689,960 829,023 

WEE.. did niawAGonwiaawteedawcndns 24,638,263 33,164,165 40,839,835 





PRACTICES OF CARRIERS 


In Ex Parte 104, part 6, warehousing and storage of property 
by carriers at the port of New York, the brief of the Warehouse- 
men’s Protective Committee and other organizations asks that 
the Commission find that the seven trunk line respondents have 
violated sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the interstate commerce act 
and that there are reasonable grounds for the belief that they 
have violated section 1 of the Elkins act. 

The Commission, says the brief, should compel the trunk line 
respondents (1) to discontinue the performance, directly or 
indirectly, of commercial warehouse and storage services, (2) to 
discontinue participation in such services under the conditions 
described in that part of the brief dealing with commercial ware- 
house concerns promoted and subsidized by railroads, and (3) 
to discontinue the various practices challenged by the signers of 
the brief. 

The seven trunk lines referred to in the brief are the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Central of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Erie, Lehigh Valley, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The foundation of the objectionable conduct and practices 
dealt with in this investigation is the unauthorized and unlawful 
engagement of the trunk lines in commercial warehousing which, 
according to our contention, is a trade activity not embraced in 
common carrier duty,” says the brief.” 

It is asserted that the storage and handling rates of the 
trunk lines for merchandise or dry storage are below costs of 
the services and that cold storage warehouse service is per- 
formed at rates below the cost of service. 

The complaining warehouses, signers of the brief, assert they 
are subjected to unfair competition of their public servants, the 
trunk lines, “who unlawfully assume the status of competing 
traders.” 

The brief was filed on behalf of the Warehousemen’s Pro- 
tective Committee, the Warehousemen’s Association of the port 
of New York, the New Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Cold Storage Warehousemen’s Association of 
the port of New York, the New York State Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, the Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses—Division of the American Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Marketmen’s Association of the Port of New York. 

The City of Boston and the Boston Port Authority contend 
in their brief that the evidence clearly shows that the trunk line 
respondents have violated sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the interstate 
commerce act and section 1 of the Elkins act, and that the Com- 
mission should so find, and base such orders upon such findings 
as the law and facts will warrant. They said it was their under- 
standing that under the Elkins act it might be necessary for the 
Commission to take some further proceedings by submitting the 
matter to the Department of Justice and asking that department 
to proceed under authority granted by section 3 of the act. 


RATIO OF EXPENSES TO REVENUES 


The extent to which expenses attributable to rail passenger 
service exceed revenues assignable to that service is indicated in 
the Commission’s annual statement, No. 32150, the fifth in the 
series showing operating revenues and operating expenses by 
class of service of Class I steam railroads in the United States 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931. 

Grand total railway operating revenues assignable to pas- 
senger and allied services amounted to $828,590,327 as against 
grand total railway operating expenses of $918,216,083 assigned 
and opportioned to passenger and allied passenger services. 
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As to freight service the grand total operating revenues 
amounted to $3,359,752,917 as against grand total railway operat. 
ing expenses of $2,305,358,533 assignable to that service. 


Operating ratios, showing the relation of expenses to rey. 
enues, for freight service and for passenger and allied services, 
are shown as follows: 

Freight service, all districts, 68.62; eastern district, 72.38: 
southern district, 66.85, and western district, 65.40. 

Passenger and allied services, all districts, 110.82; eastern 
district, 97.78; southern district, 134.81; and western district, 
123.17. 

These figures are approximate on account of the fact that 
certain adjustments, such as dividing between freight and pas. 
senger and allied services the expense of nonrevenue haulage 
performed by one service for the benefit of the other, as when 
freight trains haul coal to be burned by passenger locomotives, 
have not been made. 


The statement contains tables showing unit revenues, unit 
costs and related averages. 


AVERAGE AIR PASSENGER FLIGHT 


The average length of the trips made by passengers on the 
air lines in continental United States in July, August and Sep. 
tember as reflected in reports to the Department of Commerce 
by the air transport operators was 275 miles, according to 
Colonel Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. The average for the preceding three years was 
227 miles, and for the six months’ period, July-December, 1929, 
it was 199. Passengers carried, passenger miles flown and aver- 
age length of passenger trips since July, 1929, are shown in 
the following: 


Average Length of Passenger Trips in Six-Month Periods from 
July, 1929, Through June, 1932 
Average Length 


Passengers Passenger of Passenger 

Period Carried Miles Flown Trips (Miles) 
July-December, 1929 .......... 101,566 20,298,527 199.85 
January-June, 1930 ...........- 185,956 40,319,602 216.82 
July-December, 1930 .......... 188,979 43,040,103 227.75 
SENET -TUNG, 1981 ....ccccers 169,816 40,855,654 240.58 
July-December, 1931 .......... 300,165 65,586,721 218.50 
January-June, 1932 ..........- 217,588 54,534,746 250.63 
ois cir cae samen 1,164,070 264,635,353 227.336 


Average Length of Passenger ae for July, August and 
September 1932 
Average Length 





Passengers Passenger of Passenger 

Period Carried Miles Flown Trips (Miles) 
| eer ry pe eee 53,759 14,774,709 74.8 
CT I ee 57,99 15,936,363 274.78 
BOptemoHe?, TISZ 2... ccecessace 52,829 14,585,965 276.10 
ED cba sine aeidcaaw ewwsis 164,583 45,297,037 275.22 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fewer persons lost their lives in accidents at railroad high- 
way grade crossings in August, 1932, than in any month since 
the tabulation of these figures by months was begun eight and 
one-half years ago, according to reports received by the safety 
section of the American Railway Association. 

In August, 1932, reports showed that 77 persons were 
fatally injured. The best previous record for any month prior 
to last August was that for June, 1931, in which month the 
number of fatalities resulting from railroad-highway grade cross- 
ing accidents totaled 98. The total number of persons killed in 
August this year in such accidents was one-half the number for 
August, 1931, in which month there were 154 fatalities. 


Accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings in August, 
1932, totaled 201, a reduction of 77 under August, 1931, while 
the number of persons injured totaled 246 compared with 286 
in the same month the preceding year. 


In the first eight months of 1932, there were 2,107 accidents 
at railroad highway grade crossings, a reduction of 564 com- 
pared with the same period in 1931. Fatalities resulting from 
such accidents totaled 940 in the first eight months in 1932, 
a reduction of 258 compared with the same period in 1931. 
Persons injured so far in 1932, these reports showed, totaled 
2,368, a reduction of 640 compared with the year before. 


“The railroads, through the safety section and in coopera- 
tion with the various organizations interested in safety, have for 
ten years been conducting a continuous, intensive campaign in 
an effort to induce motorists to use greater caution in passing 
over railroad highway grade crossings,” says the association. 
“The year 1928 marked the peak for grade crossing accidents 
and casualties, but since that time there has been a gradual 
reduction each year and this improvement continues to be re- 
flected in the monthly reports received so far this year.” 
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HIGHWAY FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A S a result of consultations among the common carrier truck 

men after their initial meeting, the gathering November 
18 decided that it would not proceed any further as the Amer- 
ican Truck Association, a Delaware corporation, but would or- 
ganize a new corporation, composed wholly of common carrier 
highway freight operators under the corporate name of Amer- 
ican Highway Freight Association. The organizers of the Amer- 
ican Truck Association were thanked for their work of bring- 
ing the truck men together. 

At the meeting November 18 all those not qualifying as 
common carrier highway freight truckers were excluded from 
voting and asked to remain in the meeting only as listeners. 
It was voted to ask for reasonable federal regulation by a body 
other than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The truck men in their second meeting made plain three 
things, namely: That they were opposed to allowing any interest 
other than the common carriers of freight by trucks on the 
highway to be represented in their organization; that their ob- 
jections ran particularly against “commission” or “broker” truck 
men and truck manufacturers; and that they thought their in- 
vestments and interests could only be conserved by what they 
called reasonable federal regulation by some body other than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They regarded that, one 
speaker said, as the wet nurse for the railroads. 

Switch from the American Truck Association to the asso- 
ciation that is to be incorporated was decided on in a meeting 
of an advisory committee held after the initial session. A num- 
ber of the leaders among the common carrier truck men, par- 
ticularly John R. Bingamon, said that they were surprised to 
learn after the first meeting was held that the American Truck 
Association was an incorporated body. Lacey McClaskey, the 
head of that organization, who had presided over the initial 
session, said that there was no intention to have any secrecy 
about the fact that the American Truck Association was an 
incorporated body, or that a bill for the regulation of trucks 
had been drawn up for presentation at this meeting or to a 
committee that might be appointed to consider the preparation 
of a bill. He and his collaborators were thanked for what they 
had done. 


The advisory committee which caused the switch from the 
old to the new organization thought it advisable that whatever 
organization might result from the Washington meeting should 
last only until a meeting could be held on March 10 to consider 
the course to follow in view of the fact a special session of 
Congress was expected to be called in the spring. The ad- 
visory committee, at the second meeting, presented a set of 
resolutions setting forth that an association of national truck- 
ers should be created to be called the American Highway 
Freight Association and that a group of fifteen men should be 
appointed as a temporary board of directors to serve until 
March 10 and that the chairman should have the power to ap- 
point additional directors from states not represented in the 
meeting. The committee presented a list of directors and of- 
ficers, to serve until March 10, and the fifteen were elected, as 
follows: J. L. Keeshin, Illinois, president; John R. Bingamon, 
Pennsylvania, first vice-president; W. E. Humphries, District of 
Columbia, second vice-president; E. J. Buhmer, Indiana, third 
vice-president; H. C. Mims, South Carolina, treasurer, and E. J. 
Arbour, Connecticut, secretary. 

Directors: Albert H. Jahnke, Jr., Ohio; F. A. Bristol, Vir- 
ginia; L. W. Selfe, Delaware; C. A. Courchene, Massachusetts; 
H. J. Siedenburg, New York; R. W. Barnwell, North Carolina: 
J. E. Raine, Maryland; H. R. Duffey, New Jersey, and Ed. V. 
Rodgers, Pensylvania. 

A legislative committee to draft a regulatory bill was ap- 
pointed as follows: J. L. Keeshin, John R. Bingamon, E. J. 
Buhmer, E. J. Arbour, Albert H. Jahnke, Jr., L. W. Selfe and 
Edward V. Rodgers. 

Annual dues of $50 were agreed on except that those op- 
erating more than twenty-five units should pay $100. 

In his address at the first meeting of the American Truck 
Association Mr. Keeshin, the chairman (see Traffic World, No- 
vember 19) said that the truck was accused of decreasing rail- 
road employment in addition to not paying taxes. He said that 
when the railroad employes numbered 1,227,000 the number of 
truck drivers alone, according to the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was 1,510,000. 


The speaker said that the truckman could operate at a 
profit on hauls not exceeding about 200 miles carrying less- 
than-carload traffic at the regular less-than--carload railroad 
freight rates while the railroads could not operate on such 
rates at a profit. 

Among enemies of the truck man, according to Mr. Keeshin, 
were the wild-cat trucker, racketeers of various sorts, and the 
truck manufacturer who sold a truck on the $100 down basis. 
Another, he said, was the broker who for a payment of $1,500 
obtained traffic for the one who paid the $1,500, generally a 
farm boy from near Chicago. The broker, he said, obtained 
traffic at no specified rate but it was generally carload traffic 
at which the truck man could not make a profit. He contended 
that there was a conspiracy between the broker and the finance 
company that finances the sale of a truck to a “boob,” and that 
as soon as the victim of the tonnage broker had to find money 
wherewith to buy new tires or make repairs the finance com- 
pany swooped down upon him and repossessed the car which 
it sold again, four times he said, in one instance of which he 
knew. 

As to why the truck manufacturer opposed to regulation, 
John R. Bingamon, another speaker, said he did not know un- 
less it was that he feared a decrease in his sales. The second- 
hand truck, he contended, was a boomerang not only to the 
truck man but to the manufacturer as well in addition to being 
a safety menace. 

Mr. Bingamon said he favored federal control of trucks as 
a safeguard of the investment truck men had made, and regu- 
lation that required the making of just and reasonable rates. 
He said he wanted the truck men to avoid the drastic regula- 
tion that an “outraged public” had forced upon the railroads by 
themselves taking steps to bring it about before the public had 
any such feeling against the truck as it had against the rail- 
roads. He said that the truck men should write their own legis- 
lation or else the railroads would do the writing. 

But, said the speaker, even if a hearer might be opposed 
to regulation he needed a national organization to speak his 
thoughts against what might be proposed. Truck manufactur- 
ers and the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, he 
said, should not be permitted to take any more part in the 
preparation of regulation legislation than the American Car & 
Foundry Co. was permitted to take in the preparation of regu- 
lation for the railroads. His idea was that the one who was 
furnishing the service was the one to suggest what should be 
done for the interest of the public and for the interest of the 
one providing the service. 

In the course of the talk about regulation desired by the 
common carrier freight truckmen it was made clear that in 
asking for federal regulation they hoped to obtain legislation 
that would free them from the lack of uniformity in regulation 
that is now the fact by reason of each state being supreme 
within its borders to prescribe weight, height and other things 
under the so-called police power, including the prescription of 
a rule that a truck from a “foreign” state shall buy and use a 
license plate from the state the roads of which it uses more 
than a given number of times within a specified period. The 
participants in the meeting proceeded on the assumption that 
the federal government, if it undertook the regulation of com- 
mon carrier highway freight trucks, would oust the states from 
their regulation as to licenses and dimensions. 

When the legislative committee was appointed the associ- 
ation had completed the program mapped out for it by the 
leaders who decided that it would not be advisable to go for- 
ward as members of the American Truck Association. Ad- 
journment was taken until March 10 or such other time as the 
officers might designate if they thought it advisable to have 
the meeting at some other time. 

After adjournment President Keeshin called on President 
Hoover and asked him for any help that he could give the 
association in getting legislation through Congress. The Pres- 
ident said he would do what he could to help the association 
and expressed approval of the idea of the trucks being brought 
under regulation at their own suggestion. He was accompanied 
to the White House by J. E. Humphries, a member of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors from the District of Columbia. 

J. B. Dempsey, one of those who promoted the calling of 
the meeting in Washington, was appointed to represent the 
association in Washington. 

Mr. Dempsey, Washington representative of the American 
Highway Freight Association, expects his office, which will be 
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in the Transportation Building, room No. 444, to be equipped 
not later than December 1, perhaps a day or two earlier. The 
Washington office is expected to be a busy place immediately 
on its opening on account of the organization work that remains 
to be done and on account of the direction given to the com- 
mittee on legislation, at the organization meeting, to prepare a 
bill for introduction in Congress providing for the regulation 
of common carrier motor trucks. ” ‘ ee 


RAILS AND DOOR DELIVERY 


At a Traffic Club of Chicago luncheon, Nov. 21, J. R. Turney, 
traffic vice president of the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad, 
spoke on the subject, Shall We Deliver the Goods? His remarks 
were as follows: 


The experiment of the southwestern lines in giving store door 
delivery of L. C. L. freight during the past year has proved a mag- 
nificent success or a miserable failure, depending upon the source of 
your information. With respect to this question, the southwestern 
carriers, like all Gaul, are divided into three parts. The first part 
were and still are convinced that the scheme is a harebrained method 
of increasing carrier deficits. It was inevitable that they should 
accept the tariffs as a mere change in routines, depend upon draymen 
to advise the public of their provisions, and let time justify their 
worst convictions. It has. The second class set about the experiment 
enthusiastically in the belief that with store door delivery a magic 
incantation had been found by which trucks could be forever exor- 
cised. They have been disappointed. The third believed it essential 
to advertise the new service and supplement it with not only an active 
solicitation but by improved handling. On the whole, the last group 
of carriers is satisfied but not contented with results. With us the 
service has far more than paid for itself. While it falls far short 
of solving all of the truck problems, door delivery has been of unques- 
tionable aid in meeting the tribulations of the past year. 

The twelve months’ test has indicated that several changes ought 
to be made. The tariff tends to emphasize the contention that the 
service was grudgingly extended and only because of truck competi- 
tion. The area within which the service is given is narrowly limited: 
the mechanics and conditions of the service complicated, the allow- 
ances tend to create discrimination and to increase its cost, and the 
tariff which provides the service is difficult to interpret. 

We are beginning to realize that complete transportation of mer- 
chandise from door to door was demanded not by truck competition 
but by the requirements of modern business. Economic need would 
inevitably have brought about the service by railroad, even if the 
trucks had not first sensed and met the demand. If the delivery of 
goods be viewed as an indispensable part of transportation service, 
all restrictions of distances, as well as all allowances, will be lifted 
and the service will be absorbed into transportation, wholly divorced 
from special charges or practices. 


Door to Door Rates 


The railway rate will embrace carriage from door to door instead 
of from station to station. This does not mean that this or any other 
service should be gratis, but that door delivery should be universally 
accorded and compensation for it included in the standard rates, 
which may be the same or higher or lower than present rates. 

What is true of merchandise traffic is equally true of carload 
traffic. It is difficult to see why our service should embrace only the 
middle of the movement. It is easy to understand the difficulties 
which would have been encountered in giving door delivery in the 
pre-motor age, but the conditions of that age no longer exist. Three 
demands of industry in a short time will force door delivery of car- 
load traffic: more expeditious service, removal of discrimination 
against off track shippers and reduction in terminal delays and ex- 
pense. 

If railroads anticipate the service needs of industry—they must 
make competition, not merely meet it. A few years ago the railroads 
were handling over 85 per cent, in 1929, less than 70 per cent, and 
today, probably less than 60 per cent of the nation’s available business. 
The growth of pipe and transmission lines, the renaissance of water 
transportation, largely subsidized, and the unparalleled growth in 
motor truck carriers are responsible for those conditions. We can, 
and to exist we must, out-service and undersell all of these com- 


petitors. 
Carload Traffic by Truck 


If we visualize truck competition as being limited to L. C. L. traffic 
we are due for a rude awakening. A recent study at one of the 
large southwestern cities indicated that between 10 and 20 per cent 
of the carload traffic is being received and forwarded by truck. The 
truck’s success will generally be found to be due to one or more of 
pt elements, lower rates, lower minimum weights or expedited 

elivery. 

A substantial part of the off-track shippers’ transport cost lies 
in the transfer of his freight between track and warehouse, which 
usually amounts to $10.00 per car and sometimes several times that 
much. When, therefore, an off-track shipper uses a truck carrier at 
the rail carload rate, he gets service at a much lower over-all cost. 
The importance of this difference in transport charges should not be 
overlooked in appraising ways and means of meeting our new com- 
petition. 

Generally speaking, off-track patrons deal in a higher grade of 
goods and from a freight rate standpoint in higher rated articles 
than the on-track shippers. The latter are in most cases handlers of 
bulk commodities. It is with respect to this high rated traffic, the 
cream of the business, out of which we must make our profit, that the 
trucks are making their greatest inroads. Their success in this field 
is due in no small measure to door delivery. Without reducing our 
rates, and in many cases as we shall see, without substantially in- 
creasing our costs, Wwe can overcome or greatly reduce the handicap 
of lower freight rates by delivering the goods. 


Problem of Low Minimum Weights 


Store door delivery will make possible the solution but will not 
solve the problem of lowered minimum weights which are available 
by truck, and which the railroads cannot give with their present 
equipment without a substantial increase in operating cost due to less 
efficient train loading. If and when the railroads adopt demountable 


bodies interchangeable with truck chasses, call them what you will, 
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containers, trailers, car bodies or truck bodies, this handicap can he 
overcome, and at the same time the cost of handling the lading from 
the car to the trvck, which constitutes over 50 per cent of the cost 
of store door delivery of carload freight, can be eliminated. 
Expedited delivery undoubtedly ranks as the chief reason why 
truck service is preferred by so many of our former customers. On 
the line haul, the train’s potential over-all speed over its private 
roadway of 30 miles per hour between terminals, is superior to the 
potential speed of the trucks, which is not much over 20 miles per 
hour. Despite this potential advantage the actual elapsed daily run 
of the freight car is less than half that of its truck competitor. [ft 
is the case of the hare and: the tortoise. Out of every 24 hours which 
elapses from the time the railroad takes the car after it is loaded 
until it delivers it for unloading, on the average at least 18 hours 
will be spent in and around terminals, and but 6 hours on the road. 
In large industrial districts, such as Chicago and St. Louis for 
instance, it frequently takes as long to get a car into a train, as it 
does to move it 400 or 500 miles in line haul service. If the car is to 
be switched to and from an industrial siding, particularly one located 
upon another railroad, delays of 24 hours are taken as a matter of 
course, and those of 48 hours and even as much as 96 hours are not 
unusual, So long as we cling to switch engines and cars, this delay 
in large part will continue unavoidable since our switching trains 
are limited to one track, are compelled to operate through highly 
congested yards and industrial areas and across and frequently along 
densely traveled streets, and on more or less infrequent schedules. 
On the other hand, the truck, not so handicapped, keeps moving 
all the time and upon arrival drives directly to the consignee’s door, 
delivering the goods in less time than it takes to classify the rail car. 


Truck Delivery Versus Switching 


During the past four or five months operation under an experi- 
mental tariff providing for the store door delivery of carload traffic 
by the use of trucks at terminals has demonstrated that truck de- 
livery of single units of carload freight in lieu of switching will not 
only greatly expedite the movement but in some cases will substan- 
tially reduce terminal costs. The average time required for delivery 
(including the transfer of the lading from the car to the truck and 
the truck to the consignee’s dock) is 4 hours compared with a former 
average terminal delay of three days. One-half of this time is re- 
quired for the transfer from the car to the truck, an operation 
which would be made unnecessary by the use of interchangeable 
equipment. The time required for the railroad to handle the ship- 
ment in the terminals under this method is little if longer than that 
required by the highway truck, while time of its line haul move- 
ment is substantially less. Hence store door delivery by truck en- 
ables the railroad not only to overcome the present speed handicap 
under which it labors, but in many cases to out-service the truck. 

The service of industrial tracks by railroads is nothing more or 
less than the store door delivery of carload freight. It costs a sub- 
stantial amount to effect delivery on an industry track particularly 
if, in order to reach it, switching charges of one or more connecting 
railroads must be absorbed. This cost averages from $9 to $13 per 
car in our territory and sometimes aggregates as much as $25. Since 
the off-track shipper pays the same rate as the track shipper, he 
bears a part of this transportation expense, although the entire 
benefit goes to the latter. The practice of giving carload delivery 
to the class of shippers who have industry tracks and refusing to 
give it to those who have not, is a discrimination against one class 
of shippers and a preference for others. It was legally an excused 
discrimination so long as it was impossible to afford that service to 
all alike, due to a difference in their facilities. Now that modern 
facilities enable us to afford precisely the same service to the off-track 
shipper for the same cost, it will become increasingly difficult to 
defend the difference in service. 

The claim is made that to furnish the off-track shipper free 
delivery discriminates against the on-track shipper, since the latter 
has gone to considerable expense in providing his industrial tracks, 
and therefore, the suggestion is made that the door delivery by truck 
should be limited to the on-track shippers. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held this to be unlawful discrimination upon 
the obvious ground that the existence or not of an industrial track 
has nothing to do with delivery by truck. It may be that in time the 
extension of delivery service will cause many industrial tracks of 
shippers to become obsolete. If so, they will not be the first thing 
which the motor vehicle has made obsolete, witness passenger sta- 
tions, freight cars and yard tracks. 


Extension of Railroad Service 


The level of freight rates is fast being forced down to the new 
price levels, not only by economic pressure .and the demands of our 
foreign commerce but also by competition with other means of trans- 
port. Most of us will agree that the rate level cannot be lowered 
without a radical and permanent reduction in the cost of rail opere- 
tion. The question, therefore, arises whether the railroads can affoi ’ 
to extend this service. The answer is twofold: First, from a servic 
need standpoint, we cannot afford not to give it, and second, its 
extension will tend to reduce rather than increase present terminal 
expenses. 

The line haul cost per loaded car per mile of American railroads 
is 15.7 cents, or equated for empty haul, 10 cents per total car mile 
for an average load of about 50,000 pounds. The line haul cost of 
trucks including operation, maintenance, investment, depreciation, 
taxes and overhead expenses, but excluding terminal expenses, 1S 
between 15 and 20 cents per vehicle mile. Due to difference in state 
laws and regulations as well as lack of data, it is not possible accu- 
rately to compute the average truck load. If the load is 25,000 pounds, 
the line haul cost of moving a carload by truck is between 30 an 
40 cents per equivalent freight car mile. If the average be 15,000 
pounds, the equivalent car mile cost rises to between 50 and 75 cents. 
The line haul cost of a carload of freight per mile is, therefore, at 
least 20 cents per mile less than that of the truck. In a haul of 200 
miles, this difference aggregates $40 per car. 

Terminal service costs the American railroads about $25.40 per 
loaded car, for both terminals. If we estimate that the truck opera- 
tor’s terminal cost is something less than $3 per car, we find that 
the railroad’s line haul advantage of $40 is reduced by a saving of 
between $20 and $25 at terminals, leaving a net railroad advantage of 
from $15 to $20 per car. 


Cost of Truck Delivery 
The cost of delivering carload traffic by truck under this tariff 
has averaged $6.00 per car, or less than half the former average 
switching cost. Of these costs, over $3.00 per car represents the ex- 
pense of transferring the lading from the car to the truck, which 
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would be saved by the use of interchangeable bodies. In fact, in many 
cases the saving in per diem alone equaled the delivery cost. Our 
experience so far indicates that the cost of rendering the service to 
the off-track shipper will be offset by the terminal economies which 
the practice permits. Contrary to our anticipations the cost at the 
largest city where the practice is in effect (Little Rock, Arkansas) 
was lower than at smaller points. This was due to the fact that the 
service was performed by our solely owned subsidiary instead of by 
contract. At cities whose population aggregates a million or more, 
we anticipate that relatively higher costs will be encountered, par- 
ticularly when delivery is made to the outlying plants. Whether or 
not these costs will exceed comparable switching expense can only 
be determined by actual test at each point. We are so well satisfied 
with the experiment, that, if permitted to do so, we shall make this 


test. 
In the case of multiple car deliveries, particulraly of bulk freight, 


switching is still a much cheaper operation and will continue so to be 
at least until the day of interchangeable equipment. Carload delivery 
of freight is not a magic talisman—it does not of itself solve the truck 
problem, but it does mark one further step toward integrating trans- 
portation with the needs of industry. 

Limitation of the railroad’s single roadway, the size of its train 
crew, which prevent economical handling of single units, the con- 
gested commercial and industrial areas through which it operates 
and the high cost of acquiring urban lands and facilities all require 
that the feasibility of motorizing terminals be considered. In the 
years ahead, the day will come when our trains, like ocean steamers, 
will arrive at and depart from outer docks or yards, and without 
switching, discharge or receive interchangeable car bodies to or from 
a fleet of trucks, which will quickly and economically perform the 
terminal service of collection and distribution. That day now seems 
far distant, but I have no doubt it will come. 


HIGHWAY OFFICIALS’ RESOLUTIONS 


A number of resolutions relating to various aspects of the 
highway problem was adopted by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials in session in Washington. 

Highway appropriations by the federal government should 
be continued for the next two years at the rate of $125,000,000 
a year, according to the resolutions. The officials also took the 
position that advances for highway building from the fund pro- 
vided by the federal relief act should not be repaid from fed- 
eral advances in future years as provided by the law. 

The officials resolved further that the policy of diverting 
funds derived from motor vehicle taxation to uses other than 
highway construction, reconstruction and maintenance was un- 
sound and inequitable. 

The association also recommended to Congress that the 
present federal-aid law be broadened so as to remove the cost 
a mile limitation of $15,000 and limitation on construction 
within municipalities, thus permitting federal cooperation with 
the states on any federal aid projects on which state funds may 
be legally used. 

It was declared that highway construction had been reduced 
and highway maintenance programs had been endangered by 
diversion of gasoline tax and motor license revenues, and that 
as it would be necessary to devise ways and means to reduce 
tax burdens, indications pointed to strenuous efforts that would 
be made to divert gasoline tax and motor license revenues from 
highways, which the officials opposed. 





HIGHWAYS AND TAXATION 


The cost of highways, one of the largest items of state and 
local expenditures, should be examined objectively, in relation 
to other necessary services, with a view to realizing all pos- 
sible economies without impairment of efficiency, says the spe- 
cial committee on state and local taxation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The committee also recom- 
mends for consideration of all taxpayers’ groups the transfer 
to the states of all local road projects that fit into state high- 
Way systems where the provision that has been made for 
financing such systems through used taxes will permit. 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORT 


An estimate that in 1931 for-hire truck tonnage was over 
5.5 per cent of all rail revenue ton-mileage is contained in the 
part of the annual report of the Secretary of Commerce dealing 
With transportation. 

“According to recent estimates made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” says the report, “intercity 
for-hire trucks and trailers transported 245,775,000 tons of 
freight a total of 17,400,000,000 miles in 1931. Two hundred 
thousand of the 3,466,303 motor trucks registered were taken 
to be in intercity common and contract carrier service. On 
the bais of these figures, for-hire truck tonnage was estimated 
to be over 5.5 per cent of all rail revenue ton-mileage in 1931; 
it was 15.38 per cent of the Class I rail revenue ‘tonnage car- 
ried,’ and 27.5 per cent of the ‘originating tonnage’ in that 
year.” 

The report also briefly reviews developments in railroad, 
oe and ocean shipping in the fiscal year ended June 

, 1982. 

Outstanding developments in the freight branch of rail 

Service were the installation of new fast trains and the general 
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speeding up of freight-train schedules and the establishment 
and extension of pick-up and store-door delivery services, ac- 
cording to the report. In the passenger branch air-conditioned 
train service was inaugurated by a number of important lines, 
said the report. 

The most important recent event in inland waterway de- 
velopment, said the report, was the signing of the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty. 

The participation of American shipping in the carriage of 
the waterborne foreign commerce of the United States, on the 
value basis, was shown by the following figures: Exports— 
1932, 34.1 per cent of the total; 1931, 35.2 per cent; 1928, 31.3 
per cent. Imports—1932, 35.4 per cent of the total; 1931, 34.4 
per cent; 1928, 31.6 per cent. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Now that much has been said about the existing transpor- 
tation problem as related to truck, rail, barge, and coordinate 
truck and rail conditions, why not have some basic facts about 
this problem before rendering any unjust or impractical de- 
cisions? 

I have been reading with much interest your editorials and 
the open forum, and naturally agree that motor trucks, as well 
as any other mediums engaged in interstate and intrastate 
transportation, should be governed by federal and state regula- 
tion. We all know that the railroads are great institutions 
and, in fairness to the truck terminals properly regulated by 
commissions, it is my opinion that they will share in this 
capacity. 

It is evident that, in order to get co-ordination in all me- 
diums of transportation, some basic factors must be established 
as to rates and necessity of service to be rendered. Geograph- 
ical location of cities and states free from any fixed competitive 
rate basis along with rates based on actual cost of service to 
be performed are among the important rate factors in building 
a basic rate structure for transportation co-ordination. 

The truck terminals through their well established truck 
lines in a great many states are performing a convenience and 
necessity and affording a service to shippers that is unequaled 
by any rail carrier. 

Reliable and bonded truck lines in St. Louis are gradually 
reducing the traffic handled through off-track freight stations 
for east side railroads, thus saving time in transit and giving 
shippers and receivers of freight store door and pick up serv- 
ice at reduced rates which would be otherwise hindered by 
off-track terminal drayage and drayage allowance to terminal 
carriers. This is one instance where the truck lines, through 
convenience and necessity at cheaper rates, are performing a 
service the east side railroads have failed to give St. Louis. 

Transportation problems of this nature can only be adjusted 
through truck competition governed by federal or state control, 
and deserves the support of all shippers to that extent. Motor 
truck transportation should be regulated to give pick up and 
store door delivery and limited to direct hauls when the serv- 
ice beyond the transfer point is performed by other than the 
initial truck line. In this respect, it is evident that the rail- 
roads will be required to relinquish certain regulation for adjust- 
ment in order that there would be an equalization and not a 
foolish duplication of service that would not be competitive or 
otherwise necessary from a transportation standpoint. 

In regulating all mediums of transportation to share in the 
responsibility of maintaining schedules, rates, and service that 
are a necessity through the most modern medium is in my 
opinion the way to achieve co-ordination of transportation 
service. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8, 1932. 


RAILROAD AND MOTOR COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the Oct. 22 Traffic World there was reprinted my address 
at the Louisville convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs. 
In the same issue is an editorial which takes issue with my 
address. Perhaps I may be permitted a few remarks in reply. 
All that I ask is that any fair-minded person read the address, 
as well as the editorial. 

I am told that I probably succeeded in provoking discus- 
sion, but that the time for this is past and that men like my- 
self “should begin to clarify their thoughts into something 
resembling conclusions.” I may have failed, but I tried hard 
to draw one conclusion, and that was that too much of the 
bewailed discussion exists, and will continue to exist, because 
basic principles have been ignored in the suggested solutions 
of the problem. My address attempted to outline such prin- 
ciples, and the conclusion was that, until everyone concerned 
is ready to take cognizance of such, we will have no satisfac- 


A. J. Warman. 
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tory solution. In fact, he will merely be prolonging the dis- 
cussion stage. 

The reason for the editorial, of course, is that I did not 
conclude that motor transport should be taxed or regulated so 
that it could not operate. On the other hand, some writer in 
Motor Age might well take me to task for not reaching an 
agreement with the operators of motor carriers that their taxes 
are too high. Such disagreements, of course, are easily ex- 
plained. 

The writer of the editorial is laboring under two miscon- 
ceptions which it may be well to point out. His assumption 
that, because two economic agencies are used to transport 
goods we thereby have competition, is, of course, unfounded. 
Just because a darkey rides a mule and a jockey rides a race 
horse does not make competition. Each of these is a form 
of transport designed for a certain purpose and it would take 
a lot of regulation to make one perform the function of the 
other. There may be a borderline where either may be used, 
but it is only here that competition exists. The same is true 
of rail and motor transport, and it will take a lot of regulation 
to make a freight train deliver bananas at a grocer’s back door. 

A second misconception is the nature and purpose of regu- 
lation. The whole background and development of regulation 
has not been to equalize anything as between competitors. The 
barges, stage-coaches, and ox-carts might have welcomed it at 
the time of railroad development, but they did not get it. We 
began to regulate railroads when the public became convinced 
that it was suffering from exorbitant rates and unwarranted 
discrimination. There never has been, nor is there now, any 
other basis for the regulation of railroads. 

It may well be asked, then, why should a different prin- 
ciple be invoked to apply to motor carriers? I think we may 
rest assured that, when the public is convinced that motor 
carriers are charging unreasonable rates or are practicing unfair 
discrimination, then they will be regulated on the same basis 
as the railroads. The mere fact that they are not regulated is 
evidence of public confidence in them; it is certainly no evi- 
dence of “unfairness,” as claimed by the writer of the editorial. 


When one attempts to define “fair,” he has a job on his 
hands. What the railroad operator may consider “fair” may 
not so appear to the operator of motor transport. And this leads 
me to reiterate the conclusion that I tried to reach in my ad- 
dress. The thing around which the settlement of this problem 
must be built is public convenience and/or necessity. My con- 
clusion as to the railroads was and is that they will not get 
far by crying “subsidy” and “unfair”; they have a case, but 
it lies in their ability to show that the public cannot afford to 
allow motor transportation to develop to an extent that it will 
endanger the type of transportation which they must depend 
upon the railroads to provide. 

M. H. Hunter, 


Urbana, IIll., Nov. 21, 1932. University of Illinois. 





Anyone who will read Prof. Hunter’s address, our editorial com- 
ments on it, and the above communication, will see that we in no way 
misrepresented his thought, as charged. We did not agree with it, to 
be sure, but we presented it fully and fairly and there is no reason 
for the learned professor’s remark that the reason for the editorial 
was that he did not conclude that motor transport should be so taxed 
or regulated that it could not operate Professor Hunter is not 
acquainted with the policy of The Traffic World and his annoyance 
at being criticised has led him to mistake disagreement for misrepre- 
sentation. It will be noted that he does not specify a single point 
in which we misrepresented his thought.—Editor The Traffic World. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


The factual field of valuation of railroads and some part of 
the field about other utilities was covered at the N. A. R, U. C. 
convention last week by Commissioner Lewis in his remarks at 
the beginning of a round-table discussion of ‘valuation and the 
weight to be given reproduction cost.” As his background he 
called attention to the fact that forty years ago the country 
was in a profound depression as at present and that out of the 
conditions then prevailing grew the facts that culminated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Smythe vs. Ames, the foundation valuation case. Then, he 
pointed out, Nebraska was insisting that reproduction cost was 
the thing to be given dominant weight, while in the recent 
O’Fallon case the railroads were insisting that the Commission 
had not given reproduction cost consideration. 

On account of the demand for reduction in the cost of 
government, Mr. Lewis raised the question whether valuation 
should be set aside and other less meticulous, more expeditious 
and less expensive methods of ascertaining a rate base be 
adopted. If that question were answered in the negative, he 
said, ‘““‘we come to the equally pertinent question: Shall cost of 
reproduction continue to be ascertained and considered as a 
factor in value?” He said that if the thought were that the 
attitude of the courts was such that the cost of reproduction 
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could not be, with safety, eliminated, the question arose as to 
what weight should be attributed or given to it in the determina. 
tion of value of common carriers and other public utilities. 

Referring to the contention, made years ago, that the valua. 
tion ordered by Congress when it passed the valuation law was 
an “impossible” task, Mr. Lewis recited the things the Commis. 
sion had accomplished, saying that the work that was declareq 
“impossible,” that “never would be completed,” was far past the 
academic stage, because the Commission’s bureau of valuation 
had laid before the Commission the studies, data and records 
which usually constituted the basic material considered in ascer. 
taining value. They were offered, he said, for the country as 
a whole and broken down by recognized rate groups in the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, and that no one had challenged 
the exhibit, No. 15, in which they were offered. 

Appearing before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on February 12, 1932, he said he was able 
to say to the members of that, and later the members of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, “that the bureau of 
valuation is now in position to lay before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in sixty days, those studies which may be 
necessary for it to make a valuation of the carriers as a whole 
or by groups.” 

“We will, by June 30, 1934,” said Mr. Lewis, rising to his 
climax in the recital of what had been done, “be able to lay 
before the Commission such studies for the individual railroads, 
Can there be a greater assurance than this that the ‘impossible’ 
has been accomplished—that valuation has ceased to be aca- 
demic?” 

After saying that the Commission had indicated its approval 
of the new rule for rate-making contained in H. R. 7117, Mr. 
Lewis said, “But should the public be deprived of its defense 
(based on valuation) until it is well established that the courts 
will sustain a new rule of rate-making?” He suggested that to 
look on valuation as being confined to the ascertainment of a 
rate base, was to take a narrow view. He pointed out that 
Congress had provided that the Commission’s ascertainments 
of value should have the status of prima facie evidence in all 
judicial proceedings in which values were used. 

In discussing reproduction, Mr. Lewis said he found no 
justification for the extreme attitude taken by some, which was 
that the courts had held that dominant and controling weight 
should be given the reproduction factor. Continuing, he said: 


If I read the decisions right the courts hold that the regulatory 
bodies, trained and informed as they are to handle such matters, 
shall give bona fide consideration to cost of reproduction along with 
other factors and by the exercise of judgment they shall produce 
valuations that are fair as of the date of such valuations and for the 
future period they are to cover. 

I would only add, before laying this interesting subject before 
you for discussion, that if the future shall bring forth from state 
legislatures and the Congress changes along line suggested by the 
President-elect at Portland, he will find valuable work performed 
and available. Speaking of the railroads, year by year and with sur- 
prising rapidity, both investment and original cost records are passing 
from the field of uncertainties for which estimates at first had to be 
resorted to and adjustments had to be made in investment records. 
Within little more than a decade, nearly forty-five per cent (in terms 
of reproduction cost) of the carriers’ property has been retired and 
replaced with new units, and we have a complete record of such 
changes. On only thirty-three to thirty-four per cent of the whole 
property, except land, do we now have to resort to estimates. Ulti- 
mately, the records of original cost should reach ninety per cent 
actual; and as companies and properties go through changes and 
absorptions the investment records will be perfected. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The association adopted a resolution saying that it deemed 
it desirable and necessary that the facts as to the corporate and 
business relationships between holding companies, their affiliated 
interests and affiliated public utilities as to matters affecting 
the reasonableness of rates and charges made by the utilities 
for services or commodities be made available to the regulatory 
bodies of the states. The resolution directed the executive 
committee and the committee on legislation to support appro- 
priate legislation. In the preamble the resolution said that the 
collapse of large utility holding and investment companies had 
aroused public interest in the problem of their supervision and 
control. It further said that this association was not convinced 
that general federal regulation of relations between utilities and 
their affiliated companies was necessary or desirable but recog- 
nized that state regulation would be greatly helped if the powers 
of the federal government could be utilized in determining facts 
as to relationships and business arrangements between utilities 
and affiliated interests. 

Another resolution favored the enactment of comprehensive 
state legislation for the regulation and supervision of the trans- 
actions, contracts and other business arrangements and relation- 
ships between utilities and holding companies and affiliated in- 
terests. 

By another resolution the association amended its constitu- 
tion as to the tenure of office of the president and vice-president. 
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That tenure, it said, should be from the close of the annual con- 
vention at which they were elected to the close of the next 
annual convention and until their successors were chosen, “ex- 
cept that if a president shall die or cease to be an active member 
of the association the first vice-president shall succeed him and 
automatically become president, and in the same way, if the 
first vice-president shall die or cease to be an active member 
he shall be automatically succeeded by the second vice-president, 
who shall become first vice-president.” The terms of all other 
officers, the changed constitutional provisions said, should be 
from January 1 following the convention at which they might 
be elected until the next January. 

Another amendment directed the executive committee to 
prepare a program for each convention at least sixty days before 
the opening of a convention, including an order of business. 
When and as adopted by the convention the new provisions say, 
such program should settle the order of business by the con- 
vention. 

Resolutions were also adopted upon recommendation of the 
executive committee with respect to recommendations made by 
President J. J. Murphy in his annual address. The convention, 
as recommended by President Murphy, reaffirmed its position 
in support of federal legislation to provide for the regulation 
of all transportation for hire upon the highways by motor vehicle 
either of passengers or freight in interstate commerce. The 
committee on legislation and the special committee on motor 
vehicle legislation were directed to support the passage of legis- 
lation in line with the bills drawn by them and referred to in 
the special report by them. 

The association reaffirmed its position in favor of the imme- 
diate repeal of section 15a and directed the committee on legis- 
lation to continue its support of H. R. 11642, introduced by 
Chairman Rayburn of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. The association also urged upon Congress 
the necessity for the enactment of legislation clearly defining 
the electric railroads which were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the federal commission and the extent of such jurisdiction. 
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Unanimous and unqualified endorsement was given to the 
Johnson bill, S. 3243, amending the first paragraph of section 24 
of the judicial code pertaining to the jurisdiction of federal 
district courts over the orders of state regulatory bodies. That 
bill adds to the section mentioned the following limitation to the 
jurisdiction of district courts, which, however, is not to affect 
suits commenced in district courts either originally or by re- 
moval prior to its passage: 


Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, no 
district court shall have jurisdiction of any suit to enjoin, suspend, 
or restrain the enforcement, operation, or execution of any order of 
an administratve board or commission of a state, or to enjoin, suspend, 
or restrain any action in compliance with any such order, where 
jurisdiction is based solely upon the ground of diversity of citizenship, 
or the repugnance of such order to the Constitution of the United 
States, where such order (1) affects rates chargeable by a _ public 
utility, (2) does not interfere with interstate commerce, and (3) has 
been made after reasonable notice and hearing, and where a plain, 
speedy, and efficient remedy may be had at law or in equity in the 
courts of such state. 

The association approved that part of President Murphy’s 
address respecting cooperative procedure between the state 
bodies and the federal commission and directed the committee 
on cooperation to take such action as in its judgment would 
be most likely to contribute to the establishment of a satisfac- 
tory procedure in cooperative cases which would promote the 
accomplishment of the desirable objects aimed at in the coopera- 
tive agreement heretofore adopted. The committee was directed 
to make a report at the next annual convention. 

Another resolution adopted was that all reports of standing 
and special committees presented at the Hot Springs convention, 
except so far as already acted upon, be referred to the executive 
committee with the request that that committee review the 
reports and place upon the program arranged by it for the next 
annual convention, adopting such recommendations contained in 
the reports, if any, as the committee might be of opinion should 
be discussed and favorably acted upon by the Association. 

The association voted to hold its next convention at Cincin- 
nati, O., on the second Tuesday in October, 1933. 


Traffic Management and Business Recovery 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


PERIOD of prolonged and profound business depression 
A such as the United States, with other nations of the 

world, has experienced since the memorable autumn of 
1929, is much like the medizval ordeal by fire. It tries the 
resisting qualities of the subject, rather than his moral guilt 
or innocence, and the results are likely to be fatal, if the indi- 
vidual or industry put to the test is not in perfect physical, 
mental, and spiritual condition to withstand the test. 

The present depression has put industrial and commercial 
concerns throughout the United States through the fiery ordeal 
by testing their ability to tempt the torpid or timid demand 
of potential consumers of their goods. The fear of spending 
What one has when future acquisition is doubtful or uncertain 
is not the only cause of business recession, but, without ques- 
tion, it is a factor of primary importance and a condition that 
serves to indicate that the base on which prosperity rests is 
the earning and spending capacity of the great mass of those 
who work for their living and who spend to support themselves 
and the individuals and institutions they love and for which 
they labor. When the meal of income and savings gets low in 
the barrel of the average man or woman, and when the safety 
of past earnings and savings is a matter of anxiety, and there 
is a heart-chilling doubt as to the amount and regularity of 
future earnings, the average man looks about for ways and 
means of conserving what he has, and his consuming ability is 
reduced. The retail dealer feels the effect of the curtailment of 
public spending and cuts down the quantity he buys from the 
Wholesaler. The wholesaler passes the reduced volume along 
to the jobber or manufacturer’s agent; these middle-men pass 
the “bad news” to the manufacturers, the manufacturer to the 
supplier, the supplier to the producer and to the grower. As 
the contracting process is taking place, retail, wholesale, jobbing, 
manufacturing, banking, and producing organizations, often un- 
prepared for the sudden and drastic contraction, break under 
the strain, workers are thrown out of employment or their in- 
comes are reduced, investors lose principal or income, and the 
government loses sources of taxes. The vicious spiral—not 
cycle, by the way, for the effects increase cumulatively as un- 
employment and fear increase—continues until stocks of goods 
are depleted, until the wants and actual needs of the public 
outweight their fears of spending, and until some signal event 
starts the tide of public confidence in rather than out. Many 


economists and business men picture the business cycle by 
lines on plan surfaces, but it is more like an accordion which 
expands and collapses due to the pressure of the air within the 
instrument, and the air within the accordion is public confi- 
dence. Perhaps metaphors have been mixed sufficiently by 
this time to make the point clear. 

Industries are being tried further by testing their ability 
to distribute goods economically and efficiently in a period 
when markets are in an uproar due to rapidly fluctuating prices, 
sudden changes in competitive factors, and rapidly changing 
distribution practices. 

The fire is seeking to try the mettle of industrial ograni- 
zations in purchasing raw materials in just the right quantities 
and at the right time to avoid shortage without oversupply, and 
to forecast price changes without becoming extended in a 
period of falling prices. 

Another thing that the fire of business crisis is doing is to 
test the fortitude and courage of industry in manufacturing and 
producing goods and maintaining their business organizations 
in face of disturbed and distressing conditions in employment. 
For business and social reasons many business organizations 
and their executive heads have almost suffered economic mar- 
tyrdom in attempting to retain the organizations which have 
taken years to build and to give employment to men and women 
who desperately need it. This should be remembered to their 
everlasting credit. 

Finally, as if the other ordeals were not enough, business 
organizations are being called on to demonstrate their forti- 
tude in bearing an almost unsupportable burden of local, state, 
and federal taxation, in a period of diminished demand, chaotic 
markets, disrupted sources of supply, distressing employment 
problems, and falling prices. 

The ability to withstand these torments is a-high tribute 
to the fortitude, forbearance, courage, and ingenuity of Amer- 
ican business executives. 

In times such as this the fires of the ordeal pyre are burn- 
ing away all useless or doubtful overhead costs and wasteful 
or apparently wasteful practices. Business executives worthy 
of the name are examining every department in their organi- 
zation and every person in their employ to discover deadwood. 
There is a brighter aspect to this somber picture. American 
business organizations, if capably and courageously directed by 
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executives who depend on facts rather than fancies, and on 
proof rather than prejudice in formulating their policies, will 
emerge from the ordeal of this crisis finer, stronger, and better 
tempered to serve the public and their own best interests than 
ever before. Adversity, after all, has its uses, much as one 
prefers to learn necessary lessons in a more pleasant and less 
costly way. 
Application to Traffic Management 


What has this to do with traffic management? Just this. 
Traffic management is undergoing the ordeal with business. 
How well it survives these trying times depends on the value 
of its constructive contributions to industry and to the extent 
to which the nature and importance of these contributions are 
appreciated by industrial executives. Traffic management is 
on trial. It must prove itself to be either live oak or dead 
wood. Each industrial traffic manager is on trial personally, 
and all are on trial collectively in this crucial period of business. 


Traffic management in the last twenty-five years has been 
slowly but surely proving its right to be considered as one of 
the industrial professions that have slowly but surely evolved 
from the sweeping changes in American business in the last 
generation. Accounting, sales management, purchasing, adver- 
tising, production management, and traffic management have 
passed gradually from the status of mere subdivisions of busi- 
ness administration to the broader and fuller fields of oppor- 
tunity and usefulness offered by professional standing. The 
term “profession” is often rolled tripingly off the tongue with 
little thought as to what the term implies except some vague 
notion that a profession is something several degrees more 
dignified and less strenuous and better paid than a mere “job.” 
This, however, is not the inference to be drawn, as the term 
is used here. 

On several other occasions the writer has undertaken to 
define his conception of a profession, and, at the risk of being 
tedious, indulgence is requested for him to state it again in 
somewhat different terms. A profession must be based on an 
adequate body of technical or scientific data. These data must 
be compiled in some orderly form and available for study. A 
profession must have a field of public service and those prac- 
ticing the profession must be actuated by a desire to serve the 
public, to impart freely of their knowledge and skill to assist 
others, and maintain a high standard of ethics. The members 
of a professional group must have a highly developed sense of 
cooperation. 

This sounds a high note in idealism, which it is freely 
admitted, is sometimes difficult to maintain, like all ideals. 
Nevertheless, the ideals serve as lanterns to the feet of those 
who practice the ancient learned professions of medicine, teach- 
ing, the law, and the church, as well as to those who aspire 
to practice creditably the newer professions which have been 
thrown off the older ones, in the whirling process of business 
evolution. 

One of the finest expressions of high human idealism is 
the oath of Hippocrates, the ancient Greek father of the medical 
profession, who lived in the fourth century, B. C. The oath 
forms the social and professional covenant of the medical 
profession. 

Traffic Management a Profession 


Traffic management qualifies by these standards as a pro- 
fession. There is a body of technological and scientific data 
arranged in more or less systematic form available for study. 
The science of transportation is the basis for the art of traffic 
managers. The great majority of traffic managers have a keen 
sense of the social and industrial usefulness of their profes- 
sion. They desire to help themselves and their industries or 
commercial organizations, but their self-interest is constructive 
and not destructive of the rights of others. They, as a rule, 
have a high standard of ethical conduct, and the spirit of co- 
operation is evidenced by their participation in traffic clubs, 
associations of traffic managers, trade associations, chambers of 
commerce, and other cooperative organizations. 

The progress made by industrial and commercial traffic 
managers in the development of professional status is in com- 
plete harmony with the professionalization of business in the 
United States. Businesses once were managed by executives 
who knew something about many branches of the work, but 
were not specialists in only one branch. The tendency now in 
evidence is toward the management of various phases of indus- 
trial activity by professional specialists, sales managers, pur- 
chasing agents, advertising directors, production engineers, ac- 
countants, and traffic managers. The present day industrial 
executive must mobilize and direct these specialists as a good 
quarterback directs the players of a well-trained football team. 


Traffic Management Technique 


It is not proposed here to discuss in detail the various duties 
of industrial and commercial traffic departments. It is appro- 
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priate, however, to emphasize the fact that traffic managers have 
a golden opportunity in the present low-ebb of the tide of 
industry to prove their worth and aid industry in struggling 
out of the slough of commercial despond by performing faith. 
fully and efficiently the service or routine functions of traffic 
management, by intensive and extensive constructive traffic 
work, and by cooperating with others in improving the adequacy 
and economy of transportation services. Despite the risk of 
telling twice told tales, it may be well to mention briefly the 
major opportunities for service in each of these classes of in. 
dustrial traffic managerial duties. 
The service or routine tasks include: 


1. The payment of transportation charges ; 

2. The auditing of transportation bills; 

3. The supervision of shipping, including the proper packing, 
marking, weighing, loading and forwarding of shipments; 

The arrangements for adequate freight car supply; 

5. The routing of shipments, including the class of service and 
the carriers to participate in hauls; 

6. The arrangements for local transportation services; 

7. The supervision of internal or plant transportation; 

8. The preparation, presentation of claims against carriers for 
loss, damage, delay and overcharge; 

9. Obtaining and disseminating rate information; 

10. The collection and maintenance of an adequate supply of rate 
tariffs of all types of carriers; 

11. Tracing overdue shipments; 

12. Expediting urgently needed shipments; 

13. Supervising the receiving inbound freight shipments; and 

14. The preparation and custody of adequate and permanent 
transportation records. 


These service or routine duties must not be depreciated 
because they are familiar and prosaic. They are the necessary 
corned-beef and cabbage jobs of traffic management. 

The constructive work of traffic management embraces the 
opportunity afforded thinking traffic managers to manage their 
companies’ transportation affairs efficiently so as to improve 
the transportation service and to reduce the total cost of trans- 
port services. These opportunities are afforded in: 


1. The selection of sites for plants, branch factories, warehouses, 

and storage facilities; 
The consolidation of shipments so as to take advantage of 

large unit rates; 

3. he analysis, comparison and research in rate matters; 

4. The devising of new and improved shipping practices; and 

5. The preparation and presentation, when necessary, of rate and 
service cases before traffic associations, classification committees, and 
other carrier organizations, or before the state regulatory commissions 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The cooperative functions of traffic management include 


‘the most important phases of traffic management in which the 


traffic manager, and the heads of the sales, purchasing, adver- 
tising, stores, order production, accounting, and other depart- 
ments of the organization of which all are members, form a 
board of strategy to devise ways and means of eliminating waste 
and of improving transportation service. Traffic managers also 
function in collaboration with other traffic managers through 
trade associations, chambers of commerce or boards of trade, 
or other commercial organizations to improve transportation 
conditions within trade groups, in the localities in which all 
are interested, or in the United States as a whole. 

Industrial and commercial traffic managers also cooperate 
with the traffic officers of the carriers and with governmental 
regulatory commissions in improving the efficiency and ade- 
quacy of transportation services and reasonableness of the 
transportation charges by railroad, by railway express, by 
waterway, by highway and by air. This is no more fine expres- 
sion of idealism, but a hard-headed practical matter, for the 
interests of individual industries, groups of industries, localities, 
carriers of various types, and the public generally are the same 
—adequate transportation services at fair rates and the best 
interests of all are best served by “shipper and carrier Co- 
operation.” 

It is the task, therefore, of industrial and commercial traffic 
managers, cooperating with the traffic officers of the carriers 
and with the state public service and public utility commis- 
sions and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and collaborat- 
ing with the supply, production, and distribution managers of 
industry, to see that transportation services are adequate and 
that the charges borne by their companies or by the public 
are just and reasonable in and of themselves, free from unjust 
and unreasonable discrimination, and without undue preference 
and prejudice among persons, places, or kinds of traffic. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY ACCOUNTING 


The Commission has issued its first revised issue of “Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Telephone Companies” prescribed 
by the Commission in accordance with section 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act. Copies of the document may be obtained 
for 10 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
| nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We dé not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is teserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Damages—Measure of 


Georgia.—Question: We had a car of watermelons to arrive 
at one of the eastern markets with the load shifted, many melons 
jumbled and a few broken. 


The buyer was afraid of the melons and rejected same and 
being unable to force acceptance it was necessary for us to 
resell the car. We sustained considerable loss and the carriers 
are now offering to pay only for the few melons that were 
broken, which is nothing compared to our loss. Of course, if 
the consignee had accepted the car he could segregate the 
melons and know after unloading about what his loss will be, 
but as a shipper, we find the best policy is to make the best 
adjustment possible immediately on arrival on the whole car 
“as is.” 


We have reference to cars sold F. O. B. shipping point 
before arrival at destination. We contend our loss is the differ- 
ence in the amount we actually received and the amount of 
F. O. B. invoice, and will thank you to kindly cite decisions and 
give us your opinion. 

Answer: A decision of the courts which covers facts analo- 
gous to those in the instant case is that in American Trading Co. 
of N. O. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. Co., 105 So. 82. In this case the 
courts said: 


Passing to the consideration of the measure of damages, we find 
that plaintiff chose to treat the whole shipment as constituting a 
damaged shipment accordingly, and in the belief that it was good 
business judgment to do so, it sold the entire carload for $5,914.42. 
This, as we have heretofore stated, was a uniform price of 12 cents 
per pound on an ascertained weight of 49,291 pounds. It was clearly 
established, however, that 305 bags were good and dry, and that the 
sugar which they contained was uninjured. We do not think these 
305 bags of good sugar should have been sold as damaged sugar. ... 

On the other hand, the price of the sugar actually damaged was 
undoubtedly enhanced because of the fact that it was sold confusedly 
with good sugar. It it had been disposed of separately, it is obvious 
that it would not have brought so good a price as 12 cents per pound. 
If we were assured that the exact value of the damaged sugar at 
the time of its sale could be ascertained, we would remand the case 
for that purpose; but inasmuch as, from the state of the present 
record, it seems clear that no good purpose would be served by such 
remand, that defendant cannot be heard to complain because of the 
fact that the price obtained for the damaged sugar as it was sold 
was greater than would have been obtained if it had been sold sepa- 
rately, and the failure of the plaintiff to show a greater loss is due 
to its own action in selling the carload of sugar as a whole, and not 
merely confining its efforts to the disposition of the damaged portion 
of the shipment, we have concluded to ascertain and allow the dam- 
ages on the basis of the amount actually realized from the sale of 
the damaged sugar at 12 cents per pound. Plaintiffs’ loss is the 
difference between the price at which it sold the sugar and the amount 
which it realized from the sale of the damaged sugar. It is not 
entitled to recover for the freight and other transportation charges 
which it paid. ‘ 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 


Bill of Lading—Shipment Moving from Point in Canada 

Canada.—Question: A bill of lading is made out covering 
a car destined to a point in the United States of America show- 
ing rate and routing. 

Later on, the railway claims that the rate shown on the 
bill of lading did not apply via the route shown therein. 

I understand there is a ruling whereby the railway is obliged 
to protect the rate shown on the bill of lading even though it 
did not apply via the route shown therein, in view of same being 
signed and accepted by the originating carrier’s agent. 

Will you please advise details of the ruling in question. 

Answer: Under the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission where a shipper shows routing instructions in a bill of 
lading and a rate which does not apply via the route shown in 
the bill of lading, it is the duty of the initial carrier to ascertain 
whether the shipper desires to forward the shipment via the 
route composed of the lines shown in the bill of lading, at the 


rate applicable via. that route, or desires the shipment forwarded. 
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via a route over which the rate shown in the bill of lading 
applies; that where a carrier fails to do this and the shipment 
moves via the route specified in the bill of lading, the carrier 
is liable for misrouting and must protect the rate shown in the 
bill of lading. Altitude Petroleum Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. R. R. 
Co. 136 &. C. © Bia. 

Inasmuch as the shipment originated within the Dominion 
of Canada, the rulings of the Canadian Commission, and not 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, govern the lia- 
bility of the initial carrier. We have been unable, however, to 
locate a ruling of the Canadian Commission with respect to 
this question. 


Damages—Measure of Where Injured Goods Are Salvaged 
by Owner 


Illinois —Question: Please refer to your answer to our 
question on page 842 of your October 29 issue, under the above 
caption. 

The way we understand your answer, according to the last 
paragraph of your article, is that the market value of the dam- 
aged goods at destination, minus freight charges paid, from 
which figure the amount received from the sale of the salvaged 
goods minus the cost of salvaging, if the salvage value exceeds 
the cost of salvaging, is the measure of our damages. 

That appears to be in conflict with the decisions cited by 
you. It would seem, in our case, that where the material is 
invoiced at a price F. O. B. shipping point, and the freight added 
to the price from origin to destination, constitutes the estab- 
lished market value at destination, that we are entitled to the 
freight. We say this because by reason of the damage, it actu- 
ally changes the character of our commodity, and it is unfit to use 
for the purpose for which it was sold. It is not like a commodity 
that might be repaired and thereby restored to its original con- 
dition. In our case, the commodity, by reason of it being dam- 
aged, is rendered worthless for anything other than scrap. 

We would like to have your further opinion on this question. 


Answer: If the material you purchase has an established 
market at destination it is this value, from which freight charges 
must be deducted, and not the invoice price at origin, plus 
freight charges, which is one of the elements of your recovery. 

The carrier, being liable for the destination value, is en- 
titled to the injured goods for salvage purposes. In the event 
the owner thereof, with the consent of the carrier, retains the 
injured goods and they are salvaged, the carrier is entitled to 
the difference between the value of the goods after they have 
been salvaged and the cost of salvaging the goods. 

Where goods injured in transit are rendered worthless for 
the purpose for which they were originally intended, there is 
no obligation on the part of the consignee to receive such goods, 
and the carrier is liable in damages for the full value thereof. 
Likewise there is no obligation on the part of the consignee to 
salvage the injured goods, but if he does do so he must account 
to the carrier for the value of the salvaged goods, unless the 
carrier has abandoned the injured goods. 

Tariff Interpretation—Minimum and Maximum Charges—Applli- 


cation of Rules 12 and 13 of Classification 


Georgia.—Question: Reference is made to your answer to 
Georgia, as published on page 717, of the October 15, 1932, issue 
of the Traffic World, under the above caption. 

This particular question by the writer is the result of a 
long argument between myself and another in connection with 
an answer I gave to a problem. 

The following exception is taken to the answer given in 
your issue of October 15: 


If you will carefully read section 6 of Rule 12, you will see that 
it specifically says that the total charge for a number of pieces of 
lesser weight shall be no greater than the charge for a like number 
of similar packages or pieces, each of a greater weight. This is a 
specific provision that the charge for three boiler braces, each weigh- 
ing 22 pounds, must not be greater than would be the charge for 
three boiler braces, each weighing 25 pounds. Therefore, in order to 
determine your actual charge you must revert to the rating for the 
heavier weighted braces which is third class, and as the minimum 
charge on three mraces each weighing 25 pounds would be less than 
fifty cents, you must then apply the minimum charge provision under 
paragraph (D) of rule 13. 

Under the provisions of section 6 of rule 12 the total charge on 
three braces weighing 25 pounds each would be 50 cents, and under 
the provisions of the same section of the rule, the total charges on 
three braces weighing 22 pounds each cannot be more than 50 cents. 
You cannot overlook the fact that section 6 of rule 12 refers spe- 
cifically to the total charge. 


I am deeply interested in this particular question and the 
correct solution thereto. Kindly give the question further 
thought and advise if you can agree to the interpretation given 
above; if not, what further argument do you advance in support 
of your position. 

Answer: We Call your attention to an error in the fourth 
line of. our. answer above referred to, which should read, “Rule. 
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12 provides a maximum basis,” instead of “Rule 12 provides a 
minimum basis.” 

The question for determination is whether the minimum 
charge provisions of Rule 13, Section 1 (a) are subject to the 
maximum charge provisions of Section 6 of Rule 12, as to the 
article in question, or whether the maximum charge provisions 
of Section 6 of Rule 12 are subject to the minimum charge 
provisions of Section 1 (a) of Rule 13. In our opinion the latter 
is the case, for the reason that Rule 12 specifically provides 
that it is subject to the minimum charge provided in Rule 13, 
there being no exception as to the application of Section 1 (a) 
of Rule 13, in connection with Section 6 of Rule 12. 

Rule 12, Section 6, is operative, in so far as the maximum 
charge on the article in question is concerned, in instances 
where the minimum charge provisions of Section 1 (a) of Rule 
13 are not involved. 

Section 1, of Rule 13, of the Consolidated Classification pro- 
vides that unless otherwise provided, the minimum charge for 
a single shipment of less than carload freight from one con- 
signor to one consignee on one bill of lading shall be: (1) If 
classified first class or lower, for one hundred (100) pounds at 
the class or commodity rate applicable thereto. 

Third class is not the class applicable to the article in 
question. If it were, the total charge under Rule 12, Section 6, 
would be 31 cents and not 35 cents, the “charge” for three 
braces weighing 25 pounds each. Therefore, under Section 1 (a) 
of Rule 13, the “class ... rate applicable” is not the third class 
rate, but the first class rate. 

Unless the provisions of Section 6 of Rule 12 are within the 
purview of the provision of Rule 13, reading, “unless otherwise 
provided,” Section 1 (a) of Rule 13 requires the application of 
a minimum charge of 100 pounds at the first class rate on the 
article in question. 

As Rule 12 contains a provision that it is subject to the 
minimum charge provided in Rule 13, the provisions of Section 6 
of Rule 12 are not an exception to Rule 12 within the meaning 
of the term “unless otherwise provided,” as used in Rule 13. 

There is no doubt but that, from the standpoint of reason- 
ableness, the interpretation of the party with whom you have 
heen corresponding is the proper one. Furthermore, the ruling 
ef the Commission is that in case of ambiguity, the shipper is 
entitled to the lower rate, but this principle is not, in our opinion, 
applicable in the instant case. 

(Continued on page 1050) 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railroads for 
the second quarter of 1932, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission, show the following for the country as a 
whole: 


Tons of Revenue Freight Originated 


—Second Quarter—— Decrease, 1932 





Commodity Group 1932 1931 Under 1931 
Products of agriculture....... 15,471,828 19,457,472 3,985,644 
Animals and products........ 4,315,019 5,197,680 882,661 
Products of mines............ 75,486,203 127,346,589 51,860,386 
Products of forests........... 6,831,178 12,126,361 5,295,183 
Manufactures and misc....... 39,071,977 59,179,052 20,107,075 
re oe Oe eee 3,916,438 6,216,380 2,299,942 

Re Sep eer 145,092,643 229,523,534 84,430,891 


Tons of Revenue Freight Carried 


——Second Quarter—— Decrease, 1932 


Commodity Group 1932 2 Under 1931 
Products of agriculture....... 33,209,168 41,406,884 8,197,716 
Animals and products........ 8,388,703 9,778,508 1,389,805 
FFOGUCtS OF MINGSB,... 0000650 126,745,510 209,945,418 83,199,908 
Products of forests........... 13,693,477 23,807,861 10,114,384 
Manufactures and misc....... 75,864,478 114,706,390 38,841,912 
A ta C. 2s. Ces scicccsceae 7,233,061_ 10,957,252 3,724,191 

icles ise awn mak ooiies 265,134,397 410,602,313 145,467,916 


PAGEANT OF TRAVEL 


A “Pageant of Travel” in a huge open-air theater and 
dramatizing the story of man’s achievements in transporting 
his goods and himself throughout the last century will be one 
of the features of the Travel and Transport show of Chicago’s 
1933 World’s Fair—A Century of Progress Exposition. 

Plans for the pageant, which will be staged on the lake 
front east of the Travel and Transport Building, have been an- 
nounced by officials of the exposition. Drafting room work is 
being speeded on the plans for construction of the stage and 
grandstand. The pageant will supplement exhibits of the 
progress of transportation shown in the Travel and Transport 
Building and other special structures in this area. 

With a cast of locomotives, steamships, automobiles, and 
airplanes as actors, six major epochs in transportation in the 
United States will be enacted and the steady progress of travel 
presented in chronological fashion. 
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Among the scenes will be the coming of the steamboat, of 
the locomotive, of the automobile, and of the airplane. Per. 
formances will be given at least twice a day. 

A triple stage, similar to the stages built by the Greeks in 
ancient times, or the recent ones constructed by Max Rein- 
hardt in Germany, will be designed to give the pageant the 
most realistic setting possible. 

On the forestage, 250 feet long, will be placed a standard 
railroad track and a full width highway. 

The inner stage, on which most of the dramatic action 
will take place, will have an opening of 145 feet. It will be 
equipped with two large revolving platforms, each thirty feet 
in diameter, for the rapid changes of scenery necessary for the 
production. 

At the rear, the third stage, used for water craft, will open 
into Lake Michigan, the blue waters of the lake forming the 
backdrop. 

With this combination triple stage it will be possible to 
show railroad trains, boats, highway vehicles, and airplanes 
moving under their own power. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS 


The following state commissioners were elected Nov. 8— 
all Democrats except one Farmer-Labor candidate in Minnesota 
and one progressive Republican in North Dakota, according to 
a bulletin issued by John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners: 


Alabama, Hugh White, reelected for four years. 

Arizona, Wilson T. Wright for six years to succeed Commissioner 
Vaughn. ‘ 

Arkansas, Ed Harper, reelected for six years. 

Florida, W. B. Douglas for four years to succeed Commissioner 


Savage. 
Georgia, Albert J. Woodruff, reelected for six years, and Jule 
Felton for the unexpired term of Commissioner Parker, deceased, 


which ends Jan. 1, 1937. 


Iowa, M. P. Conway for four years to succeed Commission Rich- 
ardson. _ ; . Ds 

Louisiana, Wade O. Martin for six years to succeed Commissioner 
LeBlanc. 


Minnesota, Knud Wefald for six years to succeed Commissioner 
O. P. B. Jacobson, who, after service upon the Commission since May 
1, 1914, did not seek reelection. 

- Montana, Thomas E. Carey for six years to succeed Commissioner 
ennis. 

na—a Floyd L. Bollen for six years to succeed Commissioner 

Miller. 

New Hampshire, Commissioner Fred H. Brown was elected to the 
United States Senate. The governor will appoint his successor. 

New Mexico, J. D. Lamb for six years to succeed Commissioner 
Hugh H. Williams. Don R. Casados was elected for the unexpired 
term of Commissioner Sanchez, deceased, which ends Jan. 1, 1937. 

North Carolina, Stanley Winborne, reelected for six years. 

North Dakota, Ben C. Larkin, reelected for six years. 

Oklahoma, Jack Walton for six years to succeed Commissioner 
Childers. 

South Dakota, Frank Pickart for six years to succeed Commis- 
sioner Raish. 

Tennessee, L. D. Hill, reelected for six years. 

Texas, C. V. Terrell, reelected for six years, and Ernest O. Thomp- 
= a od — term of Commissioner Neff, resigned, which ends 

an. I, A 


CHAIN STORE LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


A circular issued by the American Railway Association an- 
nounces that it has been agreed by the traffic executive commit- 
tees of the eastern, western, and southern carriers that the 
practice of allowing so-called chain stores and others a percent- 
age allowance above invoice value in the settlement of claims 
for loss and damage be discontinued. The agreement of the 
committees, together with recommendations made by a joint 
meeting of the eastern and Chicago claim conferences held in 
Buffalo the latter part of October, have been adopted in their 
entirety, it is stated. 

As to the basis for settling claims, the agreement states 
that, in the absence of a declared or agreed value, the carriers 
will adhere strictly to the principle that such claims will be 
paid on the basis of a clearly established market value at desti- 
nation (less freight if not paid), as shown by published market 
quotations, and in the absence of published market quotations 
at or near destination, will settle only on the basis of invoice 
(plus freight if paid). 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Oct. 
15-31, inclusive, was 545,157 as against 557,121 cars the pre- 
ceding period, according to the cars service division of the 
American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 257,879; ventilated box, 2,065; auto and furniture, 53,596; 
total box, 313,540; flat, 23,409; gondola, 101,543; hopper, 69,348; total 
coal, 170,891; coke, 1,016; S. D. stock, 21,745; D. D. stock, 3,157; refrig- 
erator, 9,434; tank, 398; miscellaneous, 1,567. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,930 cars, made up 
of 25,600 box, 2,400 auto and furniture, 1,200 flat, 450 S. D. 
stock, 650 refrigerator, and 630 miscellaneous Cars. 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR THE SAME 
“DEPENDABLE SERVICE” 


“DEPENDABLE!” Here's a word that is naturally linked with Great 
Tol aial-1eaieel-18 G14 -1 Mme Ato] mee i (1am ato] mm igehZ-1(-16 Melalo Mt tall 0] ol-1a-Melg-Me)al-ta-to 
> digo mms) ol-1-1o Melle Ml oh (2-19mm 6) obs (ob Diol (-Ml aol Ul] oliil-Talmmelitlolol ial colelel ol-fel 
of ato Mm san tlell-lalamelale Ms) 4] |(-10 Ml @)el-igehilalem a -1etolalal-1meolame] | M118 G14 - ol-37-1-10 
no] oan colt] PAYA ialal-tol oko) Ik yam DIOL IUL iam A Alarall ol-to Pil ola ilolale MENCY-Tohaal- Wal Kelekol slop 
Spokane, Klamath Falls, Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco and 
Tale-tausl-tollohi- am ole) [ale Pam RalgelelelaMmusl-aealelalell 1 - mooie Mm loMMeolileMageliMmaal— 
sole l item ) Coleiah,Z-s 1 molale Ml Geol licelaniien 


GO BY TRAIN to CALIFORNIA via the PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 1500 
ol (Yo laPmteslolo) ism itll (-+ am ol-lallale Maoce) (ol tte] ME OlIEN-leldallale Mel sle Ml otto ialoil Rolaor 
motives, including 300 miles by daylight through the scenic northern 
Colel 41-s Mo lale MN ol@ Mss T1-Stm ob ao loh Aol Lolalo i @Alokell-1al cola GMmmmmilo ME Zolito(-1) 
travelers have aptly called Great Northern “THE WEST'S MOST 
INTERESTING ROUTE.” 


Koute ALC famous 


PIRE 
UILDE 


C. F. O'Hara H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
P. H. Burnham P. B. Beidelman Asst. Gen. Passenger and Eastern Trafic Mar Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
Western Traffic Mar. Freight Traffic Mgr. Freight Agent 233 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 
Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. Helena, Mont. New York City, N. Y. Chicago, III 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. Meldrum, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
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B. S. Merritt 
General Freight Agent 
709 Monadnock Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





L. A. Keck, president of the Traffic Club of St. Joseph, Mo., 
was born Oct. 23, 1882, at El Dorado 
Springs, Missouri. He began his rail- 
road experience with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway, at Nevada, 
Missouri, in 1903. He entered the office 
of the auditor of freight accounts, Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, at Chi- 
cago, in 1904. In 1910 he left the 
service of the Burlington to take a 
position as chief clerk of freight 
accounts, St. Joseph and Grand Island. 
In 1921, while he was assistant treas- 
urer, he left the service of this com- 
pany to become office and _ traffic 
manager of the Robert’s Cone Com- 
pany. In 1926 he took his present 
position as traffic manager for the 
Goetz Sales Company and the M. K. 
Goetz Brewing Company. 








William A. O’Brien, associate professor of pathology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on “After Forty, What?” at a 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel 
Nov. 23. A special musical program was presented by prin- 
cipals from the University Singers. Members of the club and 
their friends will be entertained on “The Night Club on Wheels” 
the evening of Dec. 3, when a special train on the Omaha will 
take them for a ride to “somewhere” and back. The twentieth 
annual dinner is set for Dec. 8 at the Nicollet Hotel. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held its quar- 
terly business meeting at the Western Women’s Club Nov. 17. 
Business transacted included a vote to retain membership in 
the California Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Some of the “highlights” of the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America were covered in a report of 
the research committee and eight new members were presented 
by Miss Helen Wild, chairman of the membership committee. 
Plans for the annual Christmas party were outlined. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club wiil hold a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Virginia Grill Dec. 5. Proposed changes in the club 
constitution will be voted on. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
its fourth annual ball at the Highland Park Club Dec. 1. J. D. 
Healy is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham will hold its semi- 
annual banquet at the Highland Park Country Club Dec. 1. 
Homer S. Snow, of St. Louis, will be the principal speaker. 





The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
held its annual meeting and election Nov. 16 at the Elks’ Club. 
The following officers were elected: President, Geo. J. Maule, 
eastbound agent, Luckenbach Steamship Company; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter Wayer, traffic manager, Fred Fear and Company; 
treasurer, F. W. Geagen, commercial freight agent, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; assistant treasurer, Joseph Christman, 
commercial agent, National Carloading Corporation; secretary, 
A. C. Welsh, manager, traffic department, Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce; governors (3 years), E. A. Buchmann, traffic man- 
ager, H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., and E. A. Ferguson, district 
freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio. 





Joe Marshal, special representative, claims division of the 
American Railway Association, Chicago, was the speaker at a 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Muehlebach 
Hotel Nov. 21. His subject was, “Serving the Customer.” A 
“smoker” was held the evening of Nov. 25, at which an elabo- 
rate program of entertainment was presented. The next 
luncheon meeting will be Dec. 5. 





The annual meeting of the New York Traffic Club will be 
held at the Hote} Astor Nov. 29, instead of at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, as previously announced. 





Strickland Gillilan, humorist, will be the principal speaker 
at the twenty-fifth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
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at the New Hotel Jefferson Dec. 6. “Railroad Day” will be 
observed at a luncheon at the Jefferson Hotel Nov. 28. E. . 
McReynolds, in charge of publicity and advertising for the 
Missouri Pacific, will speak on “Transportation of the Future.” 





At the weekly luncheon of the Oakland Traffic Club at the 
Hotel Leamington Nov. 15 Lloyd Hughes discussed operations 
of the traffic department of Montgomery Ward and Company and 
John Coupin, Western Pacific, spoke on “Character Analysis,” 
Entertainment was presented. 





At a meeting of the Denver Commercial Traffic Club at the 
Chamber of Commerce Nov. 16 discussion of the referendum 
being conducted by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
dealing with the railroads was discussed. 





The monthly meeting of Pi Alpha Epsilon, University of 
Pennsylvania traffic fraternity, was held in Mitten Hall Nov. 22, 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Pennsylvania, and George 
P. Wilson were the speakers. 





Addresses at the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America in Louisville were reviewed and commented on at 
a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel 
Lowry Nov. 22. Basil L. Nelson, F. D. McCarthy, Max Goodsill, 
F. W. Sweeney, Carl R. Gray, Jr., and E. F. Flynn participated. 





Speakers at the annual banquet of the New Britain Traffic 
Association Dec. 1 will be: Graham M. Brush, president Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., New York; C. S. (Casey) Jones, president, 
Curtis Flying Service, New York, and F. P. De Hoyos, National 
Railways of Mexico. The only subject announced is that of 
Mr. Jones, which is, “Late Developments in Commercial Avia- 
tion.” Isaac Black, vice presdeint, American Hardware Cor- 
poration, will be toastmaster. 





The new president of the Dal- 
las Traffic Club is A. C. Webb, 
traffic manager of the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company. 
He is a native Texan and his first 
railroad experience was with the 
A. T. and S. F. Railway at Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1912, in the store de- 
partment. After service on the 
coast lines of the Santa Fe, he was 
transferred to the G. C. and S. F,, 
serving in the auditing, traffic, and 
operating departments, resigning 
in 1919 to enter the service of the 
M-K-T, at Dallas. He _ resigned 
from that line as general car dis- 
tributor in 1926 to take his present 
position. 





The annual oyster roast of the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
will be given Dec. 6 at the Emerson Hotel. There will be 
entertainment and two Christmas turkeys will be raffled. The 
club Forum will hear a debate on “Resolved That Reclassifica- 
tion of Commodities by All Rail Carriers Would Recapture 
Tonnage Now Moving by Motor Transportation” at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel Dec. 12. 





A plea for removal of legislative restrictions interfering with 
the ability of railroads to meet competition was made by Ed- 
ward S. Jouett, vice-president and general counsel of the L. & 
N., at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club November 14. Low earnings of the railroads 
were a cause for concern on the part of everyone interested in 
the continuance of rail transportation, he said. “The country 
will have to have the railroads in any event,” he asserted, “and 
if they are not permitted to live under private ownership, then 
government ownership will follow.” 





A. W. Vogtle, of Birmingham, a vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, will be the speaker at a lunch- 
eon of the Traffic Club of Atlanta, December 5. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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URING the World War the higher military authorities 
of the Allied Armies were in command of the armed 
“4 forces of many countries; armies with vastly different ideals 
and customs, speaking different languages and employing 
unrelated systems of military tactics. A united effort was 
the Allies’ hope for victory. To produce this cooperation 
; between units the liaison forces were organized to go from 
‘ unit to unit promoting better understanding and rendering 
service when and where it was needed. 
; The Norfolk and Western Railway has established its 
liaison forces in the field of merchandise freight transpor- 
tation. These liaison officers, or Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment representatives as they are known on the railway, 
form the contact between the Norfolk and Western and 
the vast army of shippers and receivers of merchandise 
freight between the Virginia Seacoast and the Mid-west. 
Through the efforts of these representatives the railway 
and its patrons work in absolute harmony —they share the 
same principles, have the same ideals and speak the same 


language— Precision Transportation. 





A Norfolk and Western liaison officer has been stationed near you to 
be of help and assistance. Call him. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY 










a ~_ — em 





PRECISIO TRANSPORTATIO 
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Engineers and Constructors, Newark; Howard A. Sargent, Geo, 
LaMonte & Sons, Nutley. 


The members presented the retiring president, Milton P, 
Personal Notes Bauman, and vice-president Walter W. Weller, with brief cases 
nd traveling bags, in appreciation of their services for the 
ear. 47) 2 




















G. T. McCluskey has been named terminal agent, Texas 
and New Orleans, at New Orleans, succeeding J. A. C. Elling- 
ton, who died November 7. Mr. McCluskey was assistant to, 
Mr. Ellington for thirteen years. 

E. A. Klippel, Jr., has been appointed assistant general p 
senger agent, Union Pacific, with headquarters at Salt 
City, succeeding C. W. Price, who died. 

Harry J. Graham, western traffic manager, Delaware, 
awanna and Western, at Chicago, died in Milwaukee Nove 
23 of a heart attack. He was sixty-seven years old. His rail- 

dwi tt, Lafayette, It Mine, W 
road career covered fifty-two years. tant, ‘Sebeiie idead, ta. oak galams taking Gname tutes or 


Harvey G. Fields was elected chairman of the Louisiana rates made wijth relation thereto to Scottsboro, Ala. Competitors 
at Decatur, a., and Chattanooga, Tenn., preferred. Asks rates 








Rates and chdrges in violation Sections 1 and 3, salt, Anse La 


Ct 


Public Service Commission November 22, following the swearing and reparatigh. 

in as commissioner of Sheriff Wade O. Martin, of Lafayette, No. 25647. The’ Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., vs. 

La., to succeed Dudley J. LeBlanc. J. P. Frye, traffic manager, a = et —- . aii alia sani ainilliae. ietane 

Louisiana Highway Commission, was named secretary, and Alex nreasonabie charges, because of unus , r, 
La Pine, Ore., to Goldendale, Wash., to be milled at Goldendale 

Grouchy, former mayor of Baton Rouge, La., was named assist- and thence forwarded east to interstate destinations. Asks cease 

ant secretary. Commissioner Francis Williams expressed the and desist order and reparation. 


Vv 3 9 No. 25648. Coughlan-Rogin Co. et al., Denver, Colo., vs. D. & R. G. W. 
low that Mr. LeBlanc’s term extended to December 6 or 7, et al. Charges, in violation first four sections, rough unfinished 


and that under a decision of the state supreme court a commis- quarried blocks of granite, limestone and marble, Stone Mountain, 
— — not ‘7 office until thirty days after a general Ga., to Denver, Colo. rabvetoators of granite, nce and marble 
election. oth Mr. wis and Mr. LeBlanc asserted the reor- in various states preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 
ganization was premature and illegal. No. } ae aa States Tobacco Co., Nashville, Tenn., vs. N. C. & 

T. J. McLaughlin has been appointed director of traffic of ~ae a. violation Sections 1 and 6, snuff, Nashville, Tenn., to 
the American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation, Chi- points in Mo. Asks rates and reparation. , 
cago. He was formerly director of traffic of the American Ne. a a a ae to eT, we AT. OS FE. 
Radiator Company, a subsidiary of the holding company. Unreasonable rates and charges, fifty empty tank cars, Sharon, 

The following rearrangement of the traffic department, Chi- aa a 
cago, North Shore and Milwaukee, has been made: Lloyd E. No, 25651. Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala., vs. C. I. & L. 
Butler, general traffic manager, Chicago. Freight traffic de- et_al. 


= , Rate, chromium acetate and chrome chloride, New Anbany, Ind., 
partment—Roy Thompson, freight traffic manager; C. H. Schild to Lanett, Ala. Asks reparation. 


gen, manager industrial department; Gorman Bennett, freight No, 25652. F. W. and F. G. Staudt, transacting business under trade 
7 1 


traffic representative; E. A. Stephens, freight traffic represen- name of Staudt’s Bakery, Raleigh, N. C., vs. S. A. L. et al. 
tative. Passenger traffic department—R. S. Amis, passenger mm Me <5 - — Sections 1 and 6, matt syrup, 
traffic manager; J. M. Michaels, city passenger agent. Rates Set, M.S. 20 Re, N. 1. Ses Sates AS Peearesoen. 
ms No. 25653. Kregel Casket Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. 
= sonar = ig moreno B. Tepe, chief of tariff bureau. rcnerees in vieietiee Bections & mage plush, and cotton “—. 
waukee—T. F. Gnevo, freight and passenger representative; well, Mass., Woonsocket, R. I., New London, Conn., New York, \ 
N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo. 
F. J. Burkard, freight and passenger representative. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 
sie aneiainaiibiinetsiaaiiiiiaa «acai No. _— Western Hide & Fur Co., Aberdeen, S. D., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 
CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD Unreasonable rates or charges, scrap metal, Aberdeen, S. D., 
on The twenty-seventh regular meeting of the Central Western to nee, Tl. Asks cease and desist order and waiver of 
ippers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Newhouse Uncercneraes. 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 13. One of the chief topics for discussion ” & Co., Fe Hy agg om st PS & Pe — ssalhecnapiaa 
will be “Coordination of Truck and Railroad Service.” The views Unreasonable rates, scrap steel rails, Rockland, Mich., to 
of the coal industry, produce industry, live stock industry, manu- Kenosha, Wis. Asks reparation. 


facturers, wholesalers and retailers, as well as of the railroads “- 25656. Continental Coal Co. et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. C. 


and truckers, w i “ & Y. 
a 8, will be expressed. It is expected that recommen Rates, bituminous coal, points on Monongahela Ry. in northern 


dations concerning regulation of highway transport will be made W. Va., to points in northeastern Ohio, as compared with rates 
to Congress and the several states in the territory of the board from the Pittsburgh and Connellsville groups of western Pa., and 
as a result of these discussions. the Ohio No. 8 and other origin groups of eastern Ohio, in violation 

Plans for extending the activities of the board, in line with N oa . pring wey cae Bova ms a cag Ee ot t 
recommendations of the meeting of representatives of all the “~“pcjvs. A G& Yea 
boards held in Chicago Nov. 16 and 17, will be discussed. Rates, bituminous coal, mines in Pocahontas, Tug River, New 
The regular order of business includes reports from more ae big og we Ragin agg oy <“~ — —— 
; mainly in e a., ut partly along e state border in a., an 
than sixty commodity committees, covering the trend of business Ky., to points in northeastern Ohio, as compared with rates from 
in each line of industry and agriculture, and reports from the Ohio No. 8 and other Ohio origin groups, in violation, Sections 3 

railroads as to condition of equipment and other matters. The ” and 13. Ra ye ld, EI P T GS. &Fet 
Vv 0. 25658. . D. Brownfield, aso, Tex., vs. G. S. . et al. 
agp be ited and an attendance of more than two hundred Unreasonable rates and charges, stocker cattle, Jacksonville, 
pected. phan to myo Tex., — Cambray, N. M. Asks cease and desist 
_ order, rates and reparation. 

No. 25659. Leader Iron Works, Inc., Decatur, IIl., vs. Wabash. ’ 
ALASKA RAILROAD DEFICIT Rates and charges in violation Section 6, iron and steel, used te 
The total deficit for rail and river boat operations of the waa ini tiliaae anddng dean Be ponie io. bitte 
Alaska Railroad, owned and operated by the government, in burgh, Pa., and other points to Decatur, Ill, and steel tanks, 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was $412,466.75, a decrease Decatur, Til, to points in Ill., Wis. and Minn. and points west 


of the Mississippi River and west of Minnesota; also to ints 
of 30.06 per cent as compared with the preceding year, accord- south of Ohio iver via E. St. Louis, Ill. Asks cease and Resist 


ing to the annual report of the governor of the territory, George order and reparation. 


A. Parks. Passenger revenue showed a i wo- No. 25660. Jacob Bauer’s Sons et al., Cincinnati, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 
. gain of two-tenths of Rates and charges in violation of Sections 6 and 15 (5), live 





one per cent and the freight revenue a gain of 31.62 per cent, i i 
, stock, points in Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., Minn., Neb., O., and other 
according to the report. Statistics in the report were made states, to Cincinnati, O., because of assessment of additional 
the basis of a statement issued recently by the Department of charge ao on iile with the Commission. Ask cease and desist 

I 4 order and reparation. 
nterior. (See Traffic World, October 8, D. 667.) No. —Y J. M. Lackey & Co., San Angelo, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, feeder or fat sheep, Ft. Stock- 
NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE ton Tex., to Atascadero, Calif. Asks cease and desist order, rates 
The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League held its twelfth and reparation. 


ee ee = the Hotel Plaza, Jersey City, November 22. TI NS AND A E 
e following officers were elected to serve one year: Presi- 

dent, Samuel P. Beatty, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Inc., Jersey QUES O. S D ANSWERS 
City; Vice-President, Arthur N. Granzen, Newark Seaboard (Continued from page 1046) ; 

Terminal, Newark; Treasurer, Charles J. Fagg, Chamber of Claims for Loss or Damage—Binding Force of Shipper’s Signa- 
Commerce, Newark. Executive committee for three years: Wm. ture to Inspector’s Report of Examination of Goods 

W. Pierce, Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark; Eugene C. Johnson, United New York.—Question: Kindly give your opinion on the 
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following situation regarding concealed loss and damage reports | 
by various transportation inspectors: 

The inspector examines the damaged merchandise and 
makes out his report according to his view. Upon completion 
of his report, the consignee is asked to sign his or her name 
to this report. The question in my mind is: by signing our 
name to this report do We agree with the facts as stated by 
the inspector? ; 

Answer: In our opinion this report, even though signed by 
the consignee, has no binding force against the consignee as 
precluding him from showing his full actual loss. We do not 
know whether this report carries with it an agreement which 
you are requested by the inspector to sign or whether it is 
simply an acknowledgment by you that the inspector has 
called and made an examination of the shipment. However, 
if it purports to be a limitation or to in any way affect the 


liability of the carrier for loss of or injury to the goods, it 
fails of effect. Paragraph 11, Section 20, of the interstate com- 
merce act provides that the carrier shall issue a receipt or bill 


of lading for the goods tendered to it for transportation and 
shall be liable for any loss, damage or injury to such property 
e 
W caused by it or by any common carrier, etc., and that no con- 
ill Repay Your Sales Effo rt tract, receipt, rule, regulation or other limitation of any char- 
acter whatsoever shall exempt such common carrier from the 
liability thereby imposed. 


Mexico is a virgin market for finished . While our view is that your signing the inspector’s report 
° e will not prevent your recovering full actual loss, we would refuse 
products of American make, while to sign it if it purports to be an agreed statement of the extent 
of the damages to the goods if we were of the opinion it might 
her vast undeveloped resources make not be correct, for such agreement could not help you in a 
it a sound investment both for the suit for full recovery and would only serve to complicate mat- 
ters, as the carrier would likely introduce it in evidence as an 
present and the future. estoppel against your showing a greater injury than the agreed 
facts indicate. 

WHY NOT INVESTIGATE PROSPECTS IN a ee 
Michigan.—Question: Can you tell us if shippers are still 
9 permitted to use uniform bill of lading adopted by carriers on 
M E K I C O 4 March 15, 1922? This form was amended August 1, 1930, but 


we understand that the old forms will be permitted for some 
time to come. If you can tell us the date when the new form 
must be used, we will appreciate it very much. 

Answer: The latest information we have on this subject 
is that during the latter part of November, 1931, the Railroad 
Traffic Executive Association decided that prevailing conditions 
warranted continuance, until further notice, of old forms of 
bills of lading, provided they are overstamped, making them 
subject to classifications and tariffs in effect as of date of 
shipment. Last December 31st had been assigned as the final 
date when such old forms could be used, but to date we had 
had no information that the practice as above outlined has 
been discontinued or that any date has been set for its dis- 
continuance. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 1, Rule 10, of 
Consolidated Classification to Mixed Shipment Consisting 
of Articles Some of Which Take Class Rates and Some 
Commodity Rates When Shipped in Straight Carloads 
Pennsylvania.—Question: We have a controversy with the 

rail carriers at present on which we would appreciate your 

opinion. 

We made a shipment of a carload from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Louisville, Ky., consisting of 36 finished iron castings weighing 
8,365 lbs., 150 iron castings in the rough, N. O. I. B. N., weigh- 
ing 30,177 lbs., 6 pieces of machinery, 1,674 lbs., dunnage 1,000 
lbs., total weight 41,216 lbs. Charges were collected by the 
carriers on the following basis, 150 rough iron castings, 30,177 
lbs., 6 pieces of machinery, 1,674 lIbs., as 40,000 lbs. at the fifth 





: ° PORT BUREAU class rate or 36c per 100 pounds, 36 finished iron castings, 8,365 
Write call or wire REPRESENTATIVES Ibs. at third class rate or L. C. L. rate of 78c per 100 lbs. plus 
the nearest agent 2c emergency charge on the entire shipment. The rate on 

HOUSTON rough iron castings from Pittsburgh to Louisville is a com- 
of the Houston J. RUSSELL WAIT modity rate, minimum 40,000 Ib., rate 338c per 100 Ibs. plus 2c 
emergency charge as per B. T. Jones 434-C, I. C. L. 2262. The 
Port Bureau. He een rate on machinery is fifth class, minimum 24,000 lbs. ag per 
knows conditions H. S. CRAWFORD Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7. The carload rate on 
Ass't finished iron castings is the fourth class rate, minimum 30,000 

and markets and lbs. as per Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7. 
NEW YORK Our contention is that in view of the fact that this 
can offer you prac- J.C. MAYFIELD machinery was loaded in with the rough castings that this 
; 7 7 Room 1600—10 East 40th St. removes the application of the commodity rate and minimum 
tical information entirely and that they should have been billed as 150 rough 
that will save you KANSAS CITY iron castings 30,177 lbs., 6 pieces of machinery 1,674 Ibs., dun- 
T. P. BARTLE nage 1,000 lbs. or 32,851 Ibs. as 36,000 lbs. or the highest mini- 
money. 433 Board of Trade mum carried in the classification for either of these articles 
\\ 4 contained in this mixed carload, rate fifth class, and that the 


36 finished castings weighing 8,365 lbs. should have been billed 
at the L. C. L. rate of 73c per 100 lbs., plus 2c emergency charge 
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ROUTE BILL °¥ LADING 
via P&PU.Ry. and Peoria, lll. 








Peoria gmt Pekin Union Rallway 


Of the fifteen railroad lines entering Peoria, EE Tins tasens sen alias oq 
° ° * . son, ope a anta e iway mpany 
- Chicago 4 rth Western Ral 
the Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Com Chicas, Su a font ulny "eh “a 
io an nois an 
pany, a terminal and switching line, is the Chicago Tock sland | 
connecting link used in the interchange of Tints Gon hal Sg ER Railway Company (P. & E.) 
. ermin ompan: 
traffic between Eastern and Western lines and inland. Waterways Corporation 
2 e Minneapolis & St. Louis Raliroad A sy! 
Northern and Southern lines passing through New York, Chicago & St. L. R. . (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
) ie ie 
e 
the P coria gateway ° Toledo, Peoria & Weane Railroad 


es ey Came Fl aeed Bee eo, aed Secs Ceamllmetnees cece 
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on the entire shipment. In other words, our contention is that 
on account of the mixed carload removing the application of 
the commodity rate it also removes the application of the mini. 
mum weight as carried under this commodity rate and throws 
the entire car subject to the class rating and minimum under 
Rules 10 and 14 of the Classification. 

Answer: In our opinion the commodity minimum applic. 
able to the rough iron castings when shipped in straight car. 
loads may not be disregarded as a factor for determining the 
charges on a mixed carload containing rough iron castings. To 
so disregard this minimum is to depart from the terms of 
Section 1 of Rule 10, which provides: 

“When a number of different articles for which carload 
ratings or rates are provided are shipped * * * in a carload, 
they will be charged at the carload rate applicable to the 
highest classed or rated article, and the carload minimum 
weight will be the highest provided for any of the articles in 
the carload.’” 

No matter how many different articles may be mixed in 
the same carload shipment, the fact of such mixing will not 
impair the factors prescribed in the foregoing rule for determ.- 
ining the mixed carload charges. In our opinion, there is no 
more authority for disregarding the commodity minimum on 
rough castings than there is for disregarding the class rate 
applicable to the other articles. The above provision does not 
limit the carload rate to class rates nor the “highest minimum 
weight for any of the articles in the carload” to articles which 
are not subject to commodity rates. We think we must pro- 
ceed with the idea of making up a mixed car and rating it by 
taking the separately applicable rate and separately applicable 
minima and from these selecting the higher factors to be 
applied to the mixture. The commodity rate on rough castings 
is removed only by operation of the mixed rule which calls for 
use of the higher class rate to not only the other article but 
to rough castings as well. The class minimum is removed in 
the same way by operation of the mixed rule which calls for 
use of the highest minimum applicable to any of the articles, 
and which here is the commodity minimum. The class rate 
is not applicable to rough castings in straight carloads nor is 
the commodity minimum on rough castings in straight carloads 
applicable to the other articles in the car, yet the operation of 
Rule 10 causes the castings commodity minimum and the other 
articles’ class rate to be applied to all the articles, except those 
moving at L. C. L. rates. 

In selecting the factors for computing the mixed carload 
charge we are naturally obliged to use the factors which apply 
to straight carloads of these articles between the points in- 
volved. Inasmuch as the class rate and class minimum on rough 
castings were removed for shipments in straight carloads by 
the publication of a commodity rate and commodity minimum, 
the class factors which would otherwise be applicable to cast- 
ings in straight carloads cannot be used in selecting the fac- 
tors for computing the mixed carload charge. For a full dis- 
cussion of this subject and for views of various parties thereon, 
see our answer to “Illinois,” page 900, The Traffic World of 
Oct. 24, 1931, to “Utah,” page 1308, Dec. 12, 1931, and to “Ohio,” 
page 426, Feb. 20, 1932. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic Werid. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 28—Argument at Washington, €.: 
= Cement Mills Traffic Assn. my ‘al. vs. Ac. T & HK FF. Hy. 


t al. 
24987 and Subs. 1 and "> weed & New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Assn. vs. A. V. I. Ry. e 
243826—Nebraska State By. , ao vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


November 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Dillon: 
25548—J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 28—Maeon, Ga.—Examiner Snider 


— 31 lane og p | to 4, incl.)—Standard Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. 


November 28—Los a Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
1. Ss. 3800—Switching at East San Pedro, Calif. 
anaes 28—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
25545—In the matter of application of Union Belt of Detroit et al., 
for approval of poolng of certan revenues. 
November 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
25413—Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
November 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mohundro: 
* 25000, part 2—In the matter of loading and unloading freight by 
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Charles H. Gant, Manager 
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tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railweys of Central America. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 8, Nerth River, New York, N. Y. 






MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
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means of hand cranes, electric cranes, electric gantry cranes, 
locomotive cranes, derricks, and by other means. 
November 29—Adrian, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 9469—Application of Toledo & Western Ry. for per- 
mission to abandon its line between Allen Junction and Pioneer, O. 
awe 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
I. 3705—Fresh vegetables to, from and between the south. 


sn0rt- Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 
November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
25439—Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 


November 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 3803—Lehigh & New England R. R., Excess income. 

November 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 

25442—San Pedro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
November 29—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Dillon: 
25453—Kelloggs & Miller, Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

November 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Leasure: 

Valuation No. 1083—In re valuation of property of Savannah River 
Terminal Co. 

November 29—Calhoun City, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

* Finance No. 9588—Application of Ernest E. Norris, receiver of M. & 
O. R. R., and Southern Ry., for permission to abandon the Okolona 
Branch in Miss. 

November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 9599—A pplication of Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
R. R. for authority to construct an extension of its line in Ashta- 
bula County, O. 

ovember 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
102—Ostenberg Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
24626—Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24674, and Subs. 1 to 3, inclusive—J. W. Patterson, doing business 
as J. W. Patterson Commission Co., “) al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
25149—Hudson & Couch et al. vs. L. ’& N. R. R. et al. 
November 30—Los Angeles, Calif. Examiner Clifford: 
25275—-David P. Howells et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. et al. 

November 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3766—Terminal allowance for switching at Humboldt, Kan. 
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November 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
gl ey ie Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & g, 
- eta 
25419—Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


December i—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
aa” 5" pe Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R, 
et al. 


December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
Il. & S. 3827—Sludge acid in C. F. A. territory. 
December 2—Portland, Me.—Examiner Dillon: 
25511—Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & Ar. R, R, 


December 2—Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
25123—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25449 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Saint Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs, 
x & S. By. 6 ai 
25449, Sub. 5—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25449" (Sub. 6)—Wichita Live Stock Exchange Assn, et al. vs. Alton 
R. R. et al. 
December 2—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25426—J. G. Johnson, Inc., et al. vs. O.-W. R. & N. Co. et al. 
25459—Distributors Packing Co. et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


December 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
25510—Hickory Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3828—Cotter pins (iron or steel) in Official territory. 


a ¢ o 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
& S. 3797—Vehicle container rates in southwest. 
Fourth Section Application 14219—Fourth section relief account of 
operating practices. 
December 3—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
25499—Harshaw Chemical Co. ve. M. P. RK. BR. et al. 
December 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Taylor: 
25325—Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. et al. 
oe & S. 3759—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. . % Ry. 
. & S, 3826—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. . ee 
Ptah 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
21095—Rates on newsprint paper, import and domestic, to points in 
Official and Southern Classification territories (and cases grouped 
therewith). (Further hearing.) 


December 5—St Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 


1. & S. 3819 and ist sup. order—Iron and steel between south and 
southwest. 
ee 5—Everett, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Wash- 
ngto 


Finance No. 9574—Application Hartford Eastern Ry. for permission 
to abandon operation of its railroad. 


December 5—Columbus, O.—Examiner Trezise: 
25566—Rates on bituminous Coal within state of Ohio. 
I. = >. _— from Pennsylvania to Northern Ohio (adjourned 
earing 
25590—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. Ry. et al. 
* 25656—Continental Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
* 25657—Property Owners’ Committee vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


December 5—Los Angeles, Calif. ~~“ we Clifford: 
25330—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25399—Alpert Packing Co, et al. vs. S. Pp Co. et al. 


December 6—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25369—-Sevier Commission Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
25417—Barth Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25501—Brookland Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al. 


December 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 25405—The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 

* a ee -Patterson Milling Co. vs. Dardanelle & Russellville 
. & eta 
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